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HE call to the apostolic ministry is reserved for zealous souls. 

If Our Saviour asks a chosen follower to seek perfection in 

the religious priesthood, He is offering a gift beyond com- 

pare, with consequences that continue for all eternity. Those who 

feel that Christ is calling them are asked to write for advice as 

to following in the path that leads to the Atonement priesthood. 

Good health, good will, and the desire to serve Christ are 

requisites, 

Candidates for the lay Brotherhood — between the ages of 

sixteen and thirty—are also urged to correspond with the Reg- 
istrar for information about the Brothers’ work and life. 


Direct all communications to 
REV. FATHER THEOPHANE MURPHY, S. A. 


Saint John’s Atonement Seminary 





Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





Devotional Religious Articles 


IDEAL AS GIFTS OR FOR PERSONAL USE 


Sterling silver cross, gold-plated, on gold-plated 18-inch chain (No. 1) $1.50 
Women’s pendant-style Miraculous Medal of sterling silver, half filigreed, with sterling 

silver chain (No. 5059) $3.00 
Smaller pendant-style medal (No. 5891) sterling silver, complete with chain $2.00 
Mother-of-pearl Pendant, with sterling silver miraculous medal mounted on sterling silver 

chain (No. 7415) $2.00 
Soldiers’ Miraculous Medal and Chain, all sterling silver (No. 7462) $2.00 


(We also have a special Saint Christopher Medal for soldiers and sailors, sterling silver, on a 
24-inch silver chain, No. 7461, at $2.00.) 
ROSARIES 
Sterling silver ladies’ rosary, with attractive crucifix (No. X-335) $5.00 
Black coco rosary, with sterling silver crucifix and connections, for men (No. 7426) $3.00 


(We have a large number of rosaries of various types in stock, from 75c¢ up.) 


PRAYER BOOKS 


The Holy Ghost Prayer Book, bound in imitation leather (No. 702) $1.50 

This is also bound in duro-leather, (No. 700) at 50c, and in cloth, (No. 701) at $1.00 

"Jesus, Teach Me To Pray,” (ideal for children,) imitation leather binding (No. 3B) 60c 
HOLY WATER FONTS 

Metal Holy Water Font, with picture of Blessed Virgin Mary (No. 6992) $1.00 

Blue glass Holy Water Font, with picture of the Sacred Heart (No. 6738) $1.50 


Order from: 
RELIGIOUS ARTICLES DEPARTMENT 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Our little catalogue contains many other suggestions. Send for one today. 
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For Sion’s sake | will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem | will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BriGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.—lIsaias ixu, 1. 
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NE of the most outstand- 
C) ing authors and journal- Editor's Note: 

ists in contemporary 
times is Colonel Carlos P. 
Romulo. He is a Filipino and 
a Catholic. He received the 
Pulitzer award for journalistic 
achievement in 1941. In 1935 


Honorary Degree of Doctor of Life. 


Laws from Notre Dame Uni- 





In a radio address on Easter Sun- 
day in 1942, from the tunnels of 
Corregidor, then under attack by the 
Japanese, Col. Romulo declared: “We 
know that Calvary is not the end but 
only the beginning, that at the end of The 
he shared the honor with Presi- our Passion, like 
dent Roosevelt of receiving an shall be the Resurrection and the 


the Lord’s, there 


Catholic, but it was left with- 
out guidance and the means of 
practicing the Faith. 

It was necessary to impose 
military rule for some time but 
civil courts and a public school 
system were soon inaugurated. 
judicial system handing 
down impartial justice to white 
and native alike, and the educa- 
tional system in which the 
teacher became the friend and 








versity. 

Colonel Romulo was aide-de-camp to General Doug- 
las MacArthur and was the last man to leave Bataan. 
He describes the epic struggle of Bataan in his suc- 
cessful book “I Saw the Fall of the Philippines.” He 
has followed it recently with ‘Mother America,” one 
of the most significant books to reach the market this 
year in that it not only presents the history of the long 
struggle of the Philippine Islands for independence 
but analyzes as well the Oriental mind in relation to 
present conditions in the Orient, and gives expression 
to the desires of Asiatic peoples for liberation. He 
feels the pattern that has been worked out in the 
Philippines can be applied to all Asiatic countries so 
the people may enjoy the fruits of democracy and 
that a future terrible war between races may be 
prevented. 

Colonel Romulo was born in the Philippine Islands 
in the provincial town of Camiling. It was a wretched 
village typical of the islands in those days of destitu- 
tion, with tin roofed nipa shacks clustered along the 
Camiling River. The children were forced to share 
the ancestral roof with the pigs and goats. Little boys 
of the town wore no shoes and very little clothing and 
that ragged. Modern conveniences like telephones, 
electricity, libraries and health institutions did not 
exist for them. For purposes of cleanliness there was 
the Camiling River. In sickness only the simple herb 
doctor was in attendance and he knew very little. 

All this was at the turn of the century, when 
the United States began introducing the elements of 
democracy to a downtrodden people, who were igno- 
rant of our good intentions and who looked sus- 
piciously on us as invaders. We had just come into 
possession of the islands and found conditions de- 
plorable. Economic, intellectual and spiritual needs 
were totally lacking. Spain had recalled all her mis- 
sionaries. The native population was almost entirely 


ally of the native finally won a 
reluctant and hostile people to an understanding of 
what we were trying to do for them. 

Carlos Romulo, although the son of a revolutionary, 
attended the American schools and profited by their 
instructions. Although accepting the friendship of the 
teachers, the Filipino boys were loyal to the unceasing 
struggle of their parents for independence. The people 
wanted their freedom and wanted it bitterly. They 
had revolted against Spain to get it and when it was 
within their grasp Admiral George Dewey sailed into 
Manila Bay and announced that the Philippine Islands 
were possessions of the United States through negotia- 
tions with the defeated Spanish nation. 

We had no imperialistic designs on the Islands. 
They were a legacy to us from the Spanish-American 
War. It was our desire from the day of acquisition to 
prepare the people of the islands for self-government. 
It was hard to convince them of our intentions as 
Romulo fully explains in ‘Mother America”. They 
resisted our occupancy with guerilla warfare led by 
the patriot leader, Emilio Aguinaldo. 

General Arthur MacArthur, father of the present 
General, Douglas MacArthur, knew that resistance 
could not be broken as long as Aguinaldo remained 
free to lead the forces of opposition. The patriot 
leader was captured by a clever ruse and was brought 
under guard to MacArthur who accorded Aguinaldo 
the military honor due his rank. An agreement be- 
tween the two men was reached, Aguinaldo capitulated 
with honor and issued his historic proclamation which 
brought peace to the islands. He took a pledge of 
allegiance to the United States, as did all his followers. 

Althoigh military opposition ceased immediately, 
agitation for freedom never ceased. Romulo grew up 
in the years following, always a Filipino at heart, 
ardently working for freedom while conforming to 
American rule. There was the race barrier to be 
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irdled. The Filipinos were Orientals with deep sus- 
icions of all Occidentals. The white man did not have 
, very good reputation in the Orient. Under imperial- 
tic colonial systems the natives were treated unjustly 
nd even cruelly. When they reacted unfavorably they 
et with harsher measures of reprisal. But this was 
not so in the Philippine Islands under American rule 
i the Filipinos were swift to note the difference. 
Soon the islanders learned that 
they had more in common with the 
white Americans than they had 
with neighboring Orientals. Their 
onfidence in American justice was 
established when the Federal Gov- 
ernment hunted down and punished 
ill members of the military occupa- 
tional forces who had perpetrated 
‘rimes and injustices against the 





natives. It was a new and amaz- 
ing innovation to have white men 
punished by white men for the pro- 
tection of colored people. The 
Federal Courts and the name of 
MacArthur became synonymous 
with justice in the native mind. 
From his earliest childhood 
Romulo grew up with the name of 
MacArthur in his ears, little realiz- 
ing the part he was to play in the (Courtesy, New 
history of his homeland in associa- 
tion with the son of that famous 
man, with Douglas MacArthur, a little boy growing up 
under the same American tradition as was being ac- 
corded the native boy, Carlos Romulo. Democratic 
ideals were instilled into the hearts of the children in 
the schoolrooms and eventually against their own 
bitter prejudices they came to believe in them. 


After the military rule was established business 
interests poured into the Islands. Carlos Romulo says 
the Filipinos were resolved to hate all Americans and 
have nothing to do with any of them. Even the babies 
shared in the determination. Romulo himself remem- 
bers how he glowered from a distance at the American 
soldiers who bivouaced in Camiling and he made up 
his mind that nothing would ever ‘make him speak to 
or smile at the ‘foreign devils.” It was hard to keep 
such a resolution when he discovered that the Ameri- 
cans wanted to be friends and that the friendship they 
offered was spontaneous and sincere. Everywhere they 
turned Filipinos were treated as white men. In the 
Courts there was justice. There was equality in 
the schoolroom and cordiality in social intercourse. 
Friendly benevolence was seasoned with common 
sense. Under Civil Service all civic jobs were given 
on merit, not on race. Roads were built. Health 
Departments and protective bureaus were formed and 
a system of economy was established that permitted 
the native population to own their own homes and earn 





Colonel Carlos P. Romulo 
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far better livelihoods than they had ever dreamed of. 
Poverty, malnutrition and illiteracy were banished 
in so far as possible. Missionaries came out from the 
United States and ministered to the people’s spiritual 
needs. It was impossible for the Filipinos who were 
innately friendly to remain ungrateful for all these 
benefits for their welfare. Carlos Romulos confesses 
to succumbing in company with his fellow countrymen. 

In his childhood Romulo remem- 
bered seeing his father set out for a 
trip from Camiling to Manila 
traveling first by a river boat and 
then on a pony cart, part of the 
way in a hammock carried by men 
and finally the last lap by steam 
train. The trip required two weeks 
of arduous travel. With good roads 
and modern transportation the same 
trip now requires but a few hours. 

No gesture that the Americans 
made, such as setting aside holi- 
days for Filipino heroes, receiving 
the natives as equals at all public 
and official functions and _ the 
natural exchange of courtesies, 
were lost on the Filipinos. Finally 
complete understanding was 
reached and faith in democracy 
was established. The promise of 
freedom was given and believed 
in. 

Fortunately success was accomplished in time for 
the awful ordeal of Bataan where disaster would have 
occurred if disunity existed. The Filipinos have re- 
mained loyal to us under Japanese occupation, and 
when the time comes for us to recapture the islands 
the task will be perceptibly lightened by the help of 
the natives of the islands. If this were true of Burma, 
Thailand, French Indo-China and the Malay States the 
war could be shortened considerably. But it is true 
of the Philippine Islands. Our policies of half a cen- 
tury have borne rich fruits. 


Colonel Romulo was educated at the University of 
the Philippines where he was graduated in 1918 and 
at Columbia University where he received his M. A. 
Degree in 1921. He holds an honorary L.L. D. Degree 
from Notre Dame University. 


Until the Japanese invasion Colonel Romulo was 
editor and publisher of the D. M. H. M. newspapers 
in the Philippines and was managing director of two 
radio stations there. Just prior to the war he had re- 
turned from a tour of China, Burma, Thailand, French 
Indo-China, British Malaya and the Dutch East Indies. 
He wrote a series of articles on his observations and 
experiences on this tour and published them in his 
own newspapers which were syndicated in this country. 
In these articles he predicted that war in the Pacific 
was imminent and disclosed serious Fifth Column ac- 
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tivities in those countries. It was this series that won 
the Pulitzer Prize for him as the best correspondence 
in 1941. It was the first time the journalistic award 
had gone outside continental America. 

When the war broke Romulo offered his services to 
the United States Army and served as aide-de-camp 
to General MacArthur. He was rewarded by Mac- 
Arthur for bravery under fire. Two citations for his 
unit entitle him to wear the 
Philippine Army four- 


himself and for the good of the Philippine Islands as 
well as for the United States that he escaped the 
clutches of the enemy. 

Now in Washington, Colonel Romulo has recently 
been appointed public relations director for the Philip- 
pine Government in exile. Thus the son of a revolu- 
tionary leader who fought against American occupation 
of his homeland, the little boy who had resolved 

“never to speak to or smile 
at” Americans is now one 





ragere, or blue braid loops 
on his left shoulder. When 
the situation on Bataan be- 
came hopeless and after the 
departure of General Mac- 
Arthur, Romulo escaped in 
an old plane that had been 
fished from the bay. He 
fled to Mindanao and from 
there to Australia where he 
joined General MacArthur. 

He is conceded to be the 
last man to get away from 
Bataan before the surren- 
der of the American and 
Filipino forces. His low 
flying plane was shot at 
many times by Japanese 
anti-aircraft guns. His 
gasoline barely held out 
until he reached Cebu. 
There the tanks were re- 
filled and he got away just 
two hours before the ar- 





Prayer at Morning 


Lord, give me strength to meet this day’s demands. 
Grant me a steadfast heart, and helpful hands. 
Direct my wayward feet, and keep me clean. 

Let Thy love be a staff on which to lean. 


Once more I start upon my daily task. 
Guide and sustain me, Lord, I humbly ask. 
Bridle my tongue, in mercy make me strong, 


And purge my heart of everything that's wrong. 


I know that pitfalls lie within my way. 

Let me not stumble in them, Lord, I pray. 
Teach me to know the joy of sacrifice, 
That honor is a jewel above price. 


And let me love my fellow-men, I pray, 
As I go forth among them on this day. 
May I forgive again, and yet again, 

For their misdeeds are mine also. Amen. 


—Edwin Carlile Litsey. 


of the staunchest friends 
the United States possesses. 
He knows that independ- 
ence for his country is as- 
sured. He knows the Uni- 
ted States has given him 
the opportunity of becom- 
ing the outstanding journal- 
ist that he is today. He 
has paid his debt of grati- 
tude in his book “Mother 
America,” recently pub- 
lished by Doubleday- 
Doran. In that book he ex- 
plains what the Catholic 
Church has been able to do 
and the part it has played 
in developing the spiritual 
progress of his people. 
Romulo is one of the most 
colorful personages in the 
field of contemporary jour- 
nalism and he is an expert 
in Oriental affairs. 








rival of the Japanese on 

that island. It can be 

presumed that his fate would not have been a happy 
one had he been captured, for he had used all his 
journalistic powers to combat the Japanese prior to the 
outbreak of the war and then had added military resist- 
ance to further incriminate himself. It is rumored 
that the old dungeons once used by the Spanish are 
now in active operation as torture chambers to terrify 
natives like Colonel Romulo into renouncing American 
principles. So it was very fortunate for Mr. Romulo 


The world’s future may 
rest in the postwar policies 
in Asia. Romulo believes what has been done for the 
Philippines can serve as a pattern for all Oriental 
nations. The eyes of the Orient, he claims, are on the 
Philippines. Skeptics among them cannot believe that 
any white nation will voluntarily grant freedom to an 
erstwhile colony of colored people. And Romulo 
maintains Asia is ripe for wholesale conversion to 
Christianity once the safeguards of democracy are 
established there. 








An Ideal Location for a Home 


Graymoor Village, situated a short distance north of the City of Peekskill, on the Albany Post 
Road, is an ideal location for a summer cottage or an all-year home. Train service from Peek- 
skill to New York is fast and frequent and commutation rates are reasonable. 


Several choice and very desirable plots are available. For information write: 


REV. FATHER JANUARIUS, S. A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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HE™American family, generally speaking, is 


. fighting a losing battle. It is making what the 

Axis calls “‘an advance to the rear.” This retro- 
gressive movement is being made on two fronts: 
family behavior and the conception of the family’s 
place in society. The latter has undoubtedly caused 
the former. 

We need only mention family behavior. Recent pub- 
licity concerning juvenile delinquency, the astounding 
and ever-increasing divorce rate, the rapidly mounting 
number of illegitimate births, the appalling number of 
broken homes, the daily accounts of deserted children, 
these and many other sordid conditions give a reveal- 
ing picture of the decadence of family behavior. Since 
the public’s knowledge of these conditions does not 
seem to serve as a spur to check their continuance 
ind growth, we must assume that the public does not 
believe them to be too important. If this is true, 
then it must suffer from the lack of a proper concep- 
tion of the family’s importance to civilization’s social 
structure, 

The question resolves itself into the difference be- 
tween the Christian and moral conception of society 
ind the pagan one. Right now a wave of pagan con- 
ceptions is gripping the world. While they are the 
accepted way of life in totalitarian countries, they are 
also making deep inroads into democratic nations 
under the guise of modern improvements in the way 
of doing things. The pagan, totalitarian way declares 
the family to be a convenient grouping which exists 
only through the State’s sufferance and which must 
be entirely subservient to the State. Instead of realiz- 
ing that the State is the natural outgrowth of a common 
and voluntary grouping of families, existing that indi- 
vidual families may pursue in an orderly manner their 
natural and God-given functions, especially in their 
inter-relationship with other families having similar 
functions, the pagan ideal declares both the family 
and individuals to be merely State chattels, subject 
entirely to the State’s whims and pleasure. Under 
the pagan way, individual self-expression is treason 
and the family’s natural right to train its young in its 
chosen standards is denounced as an unbearable mon- 
strosity. Freedom of conscience must be practiced 
by the prudent only in the inner recesses of one’s 
Nature, any outward show of it subjecting the guilty 
to perhaps death. 

In this country, we have not adopted the totalitarian 
conception of the family although, in recent years, 
there have been sly and continuous attempts on the 








Preserue the American Family! 


By HA. 2. McG innis 
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part of a comparatively small group of touseled-haired, 
self-nominated reformers to have the State usurp the 
rights and functions of the family on the assumption 
that the public is too ignorant to know how to conduct 


itself and its obligations. Although these attempts are 
often disguised so cleverly that their true purposes are 
difficult of discernment, the American people have 
succeeded, either through good luck or good manage- 
ment, in repulsing these totalitarian assaults posing as 
democratic social reforms. Our trouble comes not from 
adopting the totalitarian ideal, but rather from care- 
lessly and thoughtlessly discarding the moral one. The 
sad truth is that today’s average American makes few, 
if any, philosophical decisions. He simply follows 
his carnal desires without deliberately determining to 
do evil. He does not deliberately adopt wrong nor does 
he openly spurn morality’s dictates. In fact, he gives 
them a lip service which is highly incongruous with 
his actual behavior. He has, generally speaking, 
ceased to think out the far-reaching implications of 
either good or evil: he simply follows the carnal urges 
which an ever-growing materialism thrusts before him 
temptingly. While he resents violently paganism’s 
attempts to subordinate the family to the State, think- 
ing it unrighteous, he nevertheless follows paganism’s 
ideals in that he refuses the family and its integrity 
their rightful places in his scheme of things, thereby 
committing the unrighteous act he claims to abhor. 
This more or less unwitting error is due to his lack of 
philosophical thinking and also his failure to try to 
discern world trends, other than those which pop out 
in his newspaper’s headlines. While exercising his 
intelligence most laudably in secular matters, he has 
become mentally lazy in spiritual and moral ones. 
As a people, we have failed to see the crystallization 
of the struggle between Christianity and paganism. 
We do not realize that the current world trend is the 
definite choice of one or the other. We see, of course, 
the paganism of totalitarianism and naively believe 
that, since we are not totalitarian, we must necessarily 
be Christian, or at least, moral. We see pagan totali- 
tarianism as a definite trend in one direction, but we 
fail to see that Christian morality is equally definite 
as atrend. If we fail to see outright paganism as more 


than a deviation from society’s previous order, we also 
fail to see the definitely official acceptance of the 
natural law’s justice and Christianity’s morality by 
several newly constituted States. 

Red Russia with its atheistic Communism, Hitler’s 
unnatural Nazi Germany, and Italy’s freedom-killing 
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Fascism are not the only new forms of national be- 
havior which have arisen since World War I. They 
are simply States which are definitely pagan in their 
idealism. Other States have arisen during the same 
time which pay definitely declared allegiance to God’s 
Fatherhood, the natural law’s justice, and Christian 
morality’s tenets and experience. Poland, recon- 
stituted a State after World War I, is an excellent 
example. Eire is another. Portugal, a mature nation, 
has a government so renovated that it may properly 
be called a new State so far as its social conceptions 
are concerned. Space prevents extensive quotations 
from the Constitutions of these States, but a few 
excerpts will prove to anyone conversant with Chris- 
tian terminology the Christian and moral bases upon 
which these people have written their laws. Poland’s 
Constitution declares that ‘‘All power in civil society 
is derived from the will of the people.” Speaking of 
religious tolerance, the Polish Constitution says: “For 
as the same sacred faith enjoins on us to love our 
neighbors, therefore we should guarantee to all people 
peace in the faith . . . and therefore freedom to all 
rites and religions....” Article II makes the Presi- 
dent responsible “before God” for the common weal 
of all Poland’s citizens. Article V guarantees “the 
creativeness of every individual” and assures Polish 
citizens the “possibility of developing their personal 
capabilities, as also liberty of conscience, speech and 
assembly.” This Article limits all Polish liberties to 
a conformity with the common good. The entire docu- 
ment proclaims an acceptance of the natural law’s prin- 
ciples and of Christian teachings. The President, in 
his oath of office, swears to uphold it “before Almighty 
God united in the Holy Trinity” .. . “So help me God 
and His Son’s Holy Passion.” One reading the Polish 
Constitution gets a most unshakable conviction that 
references to God and His Son are not hypocritical 
mouthings or mere formality. Poland made it very 
plain that it intends to follow society’s natural order 
and this means that the family’s importance is both 
recognized and guaranteed. 

Portugal’s new Constitution, adopted in 1933, of- 
ficially declares the family’s status in the national 
structure. Article XII says: “The State shall insure 
the constitution and protection of the family, as the 
source of preservation and development of the race, 
as the first basis of political and administrative order.” 
The next Article enumerates the obligations of the 
State and its officials toward the family: “With the 
object of protecting the family it appertains to the 
State and to local authorities: (1) To encourage the 
establishment of separate homes under healthy condi- 
tions, and the institution of the family household; 
(2) To protect maternity; (3) To establish taxation in 
accordance with the legitimate expenses of the family, 
and to promote the adoption of the family wage; 
(4) To assist parents in the discharge of their duty 
of instructing and educating their children and to 
cooperate with them by means of public institutions 


for education and correction, or by encouraging private 
establishments destined for the same purpose; (5) To 
take all effective precaution against the corruption of 
morals.” The Christian intent behind this portion of 
the Portuguese Constitution can be seen by its strik- 
ing agreement with the Encyclical on Christian Mar- 
riage uttered by Pope Pius XI three years earlier. But 
then it is a well recognized fact that Poland, Portugal 
and Eire follow closely the Catholic pattern in their 
progressive measures to establish morality in their 
national structures. A perusal of the Social Encyclicals 
from Leo XIII on will convince even the most skeptical 
that these nations have established a definitely new 
trend toward the Christian State. 

Eire has also recognized fundamental Christian 
teachings in its Constitution. Unequivocally this docu- 
ment recognizes the family’s place as the foundation 
of its national society. Says Article 41 of the Irish 
Constitution: “The State recognizes the family as 
the natural, primary and fundamental unit group of 
society, and as a moral necessity possessing inalien- 
able and imprescriptible rights, antecedent and supe- 
rior to all positive law.” Thus Eire declares most 
unmistakably that the family’s rights are inherent, 
deriving from the natural and primary law. A people 
which recognizes this principle is not building falsely 
upon the sands of faddism or of misguided social 
theories, but is building surely, safely and permanently 
upon the rock of that natural law uttered by God con- 
currently with Creation. The strength which finally 
delivered the Irish from a tyranny and oppression last- 
ing for centuries, which kept the virile sparks of free- 
dom and justice alive in their breasts when some of 
histery’s most disgraceful pages were being written, 
was generated at Irish firesides. 

What, then, of our own United States? Are we 
sadly lagging in our destiny of leading the world’s 
people in that life and pursuit of happiness which our 
Declaration of Independence bases upon the laws of 
God and nature? We do that very thing when we 
deny, intentionally or unintentionally, the family’s 
importance in our social structure. But perhaps we 
feel that our Constitution does not concern itself with 
the family and that Washington’s “religion and moral- 
ity” applied only to political conduct and not to social 
behavior. It is true that the American Constitution 
does not specifically mention the family and throw 
safeguards immediately around it as do the Portuguese 
and Irish Constitutions. But, then, at the time of its 
writing, the out and out struggle between Christianity 
and paganism had not yet crystallized as it has now. 
Our Constitution, modern as it is, has been surpassed 
recently in the explicit guarantees which immediately 
concern both the individual and nature’s primary 
group — the family. In the days of our Founding 
Fathers the family’s integrity was so well recognized 
that it was considered unnecessary to stipulate provi- 
sions and safeguards for its preservation. Washing- 
ton, Jeffersan and the others never dreamed that 
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American morality would ever jump the track the way 


as. 


However, anyone at all conversant with the spirit 
which dictated our basic national document know full 
\| that its authors never intended that the family 
yuld surrender one whit of its inherent integrity. 
document was so written that small units of 
population would not be smothered by the immensity 
{ a nation of continental proportions. Hence we have 
» safeguarding of State’s rights and the Constitu- 
tional fact that the American citizen secures his 
Federal citizenship only through his franchise in the 
State wherein he resides. Therefore it is exceedingly 
plain that the Founding Fathers intended to protect 
ial groupings in the order of their importance and 
nature—the individual, the family, the community, the 
tate and the nation. 


The key to the true American way of life is found 
in the Declaration’s acknowledgement of “the law of 
Nature and of Nature’s God”; and a very cursory 
examination of civilization’s history shows that in 
every land the family existed long before the State 
and that the State is the outgrowth of community 
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groups of families. Therefore the existence of our 
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American way of life as conceived by the Founding 
Fathers depends upon our never-ending vigilance in 
preserving the family as society’s basic unit and the 
group most vital to its well-being. We Americans must 
face current facts squarely. We are either a people 
guided by Christian morality or we are not: there 
can be no half-way position. We no longer dare claim 
to be Christian unless we begin to again practice the 
Christian way of life. The letter of our law declares 
we subscribe to Christianity’s morality, but the spirit 
of our daily conduct, influenced by the majority of our 
population unchurched, reveals a different condition. 
In today’s crystallization of the Christian-pagan strug- 
gle, we cannot remain neutral. Unless we are to deny 
our destiny, we must hasten to join those nations which 
have recently declared, by the binding force of their 
Constitutions, for Christianity’s morality. To achieve 
this proper alignment in the decisive struggle which 
confronts the world, we must take immediate and 
meaningful steps to once more honor the family’s basic 
importance and not throw it into the destructive maw 
of lustful pleasures and selfish neglect. To pass laws 
preventing the corruption of morals will not label us 
as “behind the times” if we look toward the proper 
goal. We shall be hailed as truly progressive! 
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A German on Germany 


ECENTLY, the German Na- 
R tional Socialists have com- 

menced to blame the Catho- 
lic Church, in particular the Pope 
and the German Catholics, for the 
unleashing of the present war. They 
allege that in spite of their concili- 
atory efforts many German Catho- 
lics, with the support and encour- 
agement of Rome, had taken up a 
position hostile to the National So- 
cialist State and carried on a war- 
fare which ultimately resulted in 
the present war. 

This allegation is very interest- 
ing and significant. It shows that 
the Nazis already need a scapegoat 
to bear the responsibility of their 
mad undertaking which has now 
taken such an unhappy turn for 
them. It proves also that the Ger- 
man Catholics have not failed in 
fighting National Socialism, as the 
world was apt to believe. Many 
people outside Germany could not 
understand why the German Catho- 
lics did nothing to suppress the 
Nazi Movement when it threatened 
to usurp control of the government, 
and why they did not revolt when 
the Hitlerites began to persecute 
the Church, insult and imprison 
their priests and leaders, close their 
schools and strangle their press. 
The world outside Germany was in 
particular disappointed and embit- 
tered when the German Catholics 
were not minded at the outbreak of 
the war, to desert the army, but 
fought as bravely as the most 
fanatical Nazis. 


Not A SIMPLE PROBLEM 


It is worthwhile to study the at- 
titude of the German Catholics to- 
wards National Socialism with cool 
impartiality, for it appears that the 
whole problem is not as simple as 
it seems to us, but more com- 
plicated and intricate, if considered 
from the viewpoint of the German 
Catholics. However, since no doubt 
the United Nations are going to win 





Editor’s Note: 


This article from the Bombay 
Examiner, written by a member of 
a German religious order, who was 
himself a prisoner of the Nazis 
and died after his release, is the 
answer, in part at least, to the ques- 
tion as to the failure of Catholics 
in Germany to stem the tide of 
National Socialism. 











this war, people might be cynical 
enough to ask why we should bother 
to care for the views and opinions 
of a people to whom we will dictate, 
after victory is achieved, our own 
peace terms. But, if we really want 
a “just and lasting peace” it will 
be necessary to consider the views 
of the conquered whose willing 
assent and co-operation will be in- 
dispensable for the establishment of 
a durable order. President Roosevelt 
has said that “in victory we shall 
seek not vengeance but the estab- 
lishment of an international order 
in which the spirit of Christ shall 
rule the hearts of men and of 
nations.” 

The following lines are intended 
to give an idea why the German 
Catholics were slack in fighting Na- 
tional Socialism at its rise, and why 
they did not succeed when they 
began to fight in earnest. 

Before the National Socialists 
began to aspire to supreme power 
in Germany, they worked out a 
Party programme which in many 
points caught the imagination and 
sympathy of the Catholics. Some 
points may be mentioned. 

(1) Communal welfare is to be 
preferred to individual welfare: 
This axiom tends to break with 
Liberalism and Individualism, sys- 
tems which were grossly abused in 
Germany by ruthless capitalists 
and blood-sucking financiers who in 
the years after the first world-war 
sprang up like mushrooms and were 


held responsible for the disturb 
ance of economic life and the great 
unemployment in Germany. The 
National Socialist Party programme 
demanded that money-power which 
controls nation-wide economic inter- 
ests should be wrenched from pri- 
vate ownership and entrusted to the 
management and control of the 
Government. This demand was 
quite in harmony with the tenor of 
the Papal encyclicals and thus 
found strong approval among Ger- 
man Catholics. 


(2) The German nation needs a 
leader: The “Fuehrer” principle! 
The German people had never much 
sympathy with the democratic and 
parliamentary system of the Weimar 
State which came into being after 
the world war. The Germans always 
had a certain liking for the strict 
discipline and subordination. They 
wanted a powerful and efficient 
leader who knew how to give orders 
and whom they could obey im- 
plicitly. Furthermore, the officers 
and soldiers of the last war cried 
out for a man who would lead them 
towards a free, more powerful and 
greater Germany. They were still 
smarting under the disgrace of their 
last defeat which, as they believed, 
they had not deserved. Prominent 
officers of the old army (like Gen- 
eral Ludendorff and H. Goering) 
offered their enforced leisure to 
organize the new Party. Also the 
German Catholics nourished similar 
hopes and were equally disgusted 
with the inefficient parliamentary 
muddle of the Weimar State. They 
too desired the reign of a “strong 
hand.” 


(3) Also the National Social- 
istic axiom of the superiority of the 
German race was, with certain 
restrictions, approved by the Catho- 
lics. The Press propaganda of the 
Allied Nations during and after the 
world war had painted the Germans 
as a race of barbarians and Huns, 
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vitnout honor and culture, unfit for 
vilization and devoid of coloniz- 

‘ ability. The instinctive reaction 

is campaign was a spirit of na- 
tionalism which went to the other 
xtreme, an overestimate and blind 
pride in everything German. The 
Nazis were able to gratify these 
entiments; they created a new 
ideal in the “Nordic Superman.” 
Pseudo-scientific racialists produced 
the required proofs for the superior- 
itv of the German race. With this 
insistence on racial problems the 
Nazis very cunningly connected es- 
sentially Christian principles which 
had been ridiculed and disowned by 
the Social Democrats and Com- 
munists. The National Socialists 
iemanded a strong and even heroic 
love of the “fatherland.” In the 
interest of the German nation they 
condemned birth-control as race- 
suicide. They demanded special 
Government help for large families, 
and promised that they would give 
young couples the required means 
for an early marriage, and to 
fathers of many children special 
regard in employment and pay. 
They insisted upon the return of 
the German woman to the old- 
fashioned ideal of the German 
mother, the centre and heart of a 
healthy and happy large family. 
Thus the women were strongly 
advised to keep out of the public 


to their home, where they would 
serve the German “hero” and take 
care of his children. In order not 
to impair their health, they were 
told to give up the pleasures and 
enjoyments of an effeminate and 
tecadent age, its dangerous sensual 
excesses, psycho-analytic literature, 
indecorous plays and jazzy-dances, 
modern fashion with its lip-stick 
nd tancy dress. 

Such demands naturally made a 
jeep impression upon sincere Chris- 
tians in Germany, whose ideals and 
principles had been disregarded 
and ridiculed by the easy morals 
of the leaders of public life in post- 
war Germany. Quite unexpectedly 
they now found support and sym- 
pathy for their ethical principles in 
anew and promising Party. 





(4) The fight against Communism 
was another powerful slogan of the 
Nazi programme. For the German 
Catholics Communism was a very 
real and serious menace, not a dis- 
tant bugbear as for the Catholics of 
England or America, and the reigns 
of terror of the Spartakists in Mun- 





A Prophecy 


The picture in Europe today 
brings to mind what was written 
in the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury by the German poet, Heinrich 
Heine. A reading of this great 
poet’s analysis of the German 
philosophy — and the forecast of 
what it would lead to —give the 
reason for his works’ being forbid- 
den in the land of the Reich. In 
the third chapter of his account 
of Germany he made a prophecy, 
part of which is as follows: 

“But the most frightful of all 
will be the philosophers of materi- 
alism. . . . The philosophy of ma- 
terialism will be terrible in that it 
taps the elemental force of the 
earth, conjures the latent powers 
of tradition, those of the entire 
Germanic pantheism, in which it 
arouses that lust of war that we 
find among the ancient Germans, 
the lust of combat. . . . for com- 
bat’s sake. To a certain extent, 
Christianity has  mollified this 
brutal battle lust of the Germans; 
to destroy it, it has not availed. 
When the cross, that talisman 
which holds it now in curb, comes 
to break, then the ancient warriors’ 
ferocity will surge afresh, that mad 
Berserker frenzy which the Norse 
minstrels are today still singing. 
Then—and the day will come, 
alas!—the old war gods will get up 
from their fabled tombs and rub 
the dust of centuries from their 
eyes. Thor will stand erect in his 
might and with his giant hammer 
will smash the Gothic Cathedrals. 
When you hear the tumult and the 
shouting, be on your guard, dear 
neighbors of France... . ” 











ich, of Bela Kun in Hungary, and 
of the Reds in Russia, gave them a 
foretaste of what they had to expect 
from a Communistic government in 
Germany. Thus they accepted the 
Nazis as welcome allies in their 
fight against Communism. 

(5) However, all these reasons 
would not have induced the Ger- 
man Catholics to overlook the risk 
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they were taking in favoring a 
Party programme so fundamentally 
pagan as that of the National 
Socialists. The only motive strong 
enough to lull their uneasy con- 
sciences was their will to a power- 
ful Germany. After the world war 
the spirit of defeat and disgrace 
weighed heavily upon every Ger- 
man. The treaties of Versailles 
and St. Germain were regarded as 
unjust and cruel. Germany had 
lost her colonies, her world-trade, 
her armies, her money. Large parts 
of German territory had been 
handed over to her hated neighbors. 
The heavy war debts strained the 
last resources of the country; the 
problem of unemployment became 
ever more acute. The German 
people apparently did not realize 
that their economic depression was 
only a part of a world-wide eco- 
nomic crisis, that the German indus- 
try had already been refloated by 
the help of foreign loans, and that, 
after all, it was they who had lost 
the war and now had to pay the 
price for their defeat. Conse- 
quently the whole German people 
were behind the National Socialists 
when these demanded a revision of 
the treaties of Versailles and St. 
Germain and the annulment of the 
war debts. They hotly denied 
responsibility for the war and 
obligation to pay any penalty. They 
impatiently claimed a place in the 
sun for the German nation. 

(6) The promise of the National 
Socialists, to unite politically all 
German - speaking people to “one 
Greater Germany” appealed also to 
the imagination of the German 
Catholics, who were no less ardent 
patriots than other Germans. Ac- 
cording to Hitler’s plan the “Greater 
Germany” was to include Austria, 
the Sudeten Germans and a certain 
part of Poland inhabited by a large 
number of Germans. 

(7) Though the German Catholics 
were warned by priests and bishops 
of the anti-Christian principles of 
National Socialism, many of them 
were won over to the Party for the 
above-mentioned reasons. They 
were made to believe that these 
principles were no essential parts 
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of the Party programme and open 
to a revision according to the Chris- 
tian religion. The German Catho- 
lics had once before been in a 
similar position, when the Social 
Democrats came to power. These 
had at first been hostile to the 
Church, but gradually their policy 
had fared well during their regime. 
This was not achieved by fierce op- 
position and open fight, but by 
clever manoeuvring and diplomatic 
bargaining. The Catholics now 
intended to employ the same 
methods with the National Social- 
ists. They would join the new 
Party en masse, attain a leading 
position and thus break the edges 
of the dangerous points in the Nazi 
Party programme. They referred 
to the policy of the Catholics in 
Italy who had come to a similar 
understanding with Mussolini and 
the Fascists. 


“PosiTIVE CHRISTIANITY” 


They were the more confident of 
the correctness of their views, as 
the Nazis themselves claimed to 
stand on the basis of positive Chris- 
tianity (what that meant they had 
never explained clearly!) The 
famous Article 24 of the Party pro- 
gramme reads as follows: “The 
Party as such stands on the basis 
of positive Christianity without 
binding itself confessionally to any 
creed.” In March 1933, the Na- 
tional Socialists made an official de- 
claration in favor of the then exist- 
ing religious bodies in Germany. 
The declaration was interpreted as 
an explanation of the ambiguous 
term ‘Positive Christianity” and the 
Catholics were made to believe that 
the Nazis had pledged their word 
to protect the Christian Churches, 
Catholic as well as Protestant. Now 
the ice was broken and the bishops 
were morally forced to withdraw 
their ban on joining the Party. The 
Act, granting the National Socialist 
Party dictatorial powers, was passed 
with the aid of the (mostly Catho- 
lic) Centre Party. Thus a step 
was taken which proved fatal to 
German Catholicism. 

The exact meaning of the term 
Positive Christianity was not at all 
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clear. Did it mean a more rigorous 
and orthodox kind of Christianity in 
opposition to a “liberal” Christian- 
ity? Or did it express the positive 
and general religious principles 
common both to the Catholic and 
the Protestant Churches? Or was 
the term positive to be taken in the 
sense of affirmative, i.e., conforming 
to the National Socialistic ide- 
ology? The German Catholics 
made the great and irreparable mis- 
take of interpreting the ambiguous 
Article 24 in their favor. They as- 
sumed that the Nazis wanted to 
build their Party programme upon 
the religious principles of the then 
existing Christian Churches in Ger- 
many. They have been punished 
severely for this mistake! It in- 
cluded a certain amount of wishful 
thinking in spite of an uneasy con- 
science, for the German Catholics 
could hardly interpret the Nazi pro- 
gramme in their favor after reading 
Hitler’s “Mein Kampf” and Rosen- 
berg’s “Myth of the 20th Century.” 


However, after a Government de- 
claration in favor of the second 
interpretation, the Protestants first 
went over to Hitler with flying 
banners. Now the Catholics thought 
they could not stand back. Even 
some of the bishops, (as Bishop 
Groebner and Bishop Berning) 
spoke openly for collaboration with 
the new power, perhaps afraid of 
apostasy of a great many Catholics 
from the Church in case the opposi- 
tion continued. 


But once in full power, the Nazis 
took charge of the whole public and 
private life of every single German. 
Their aim was to establish the Na- 
tional Socialist world-ideology in 
every German heart in place of the 
Creeds. This was not forced upon 
the German Christian abruptly, but 
with a deadly persistence in a slow 
but steady process of transforma- 
tion. First it was demanded that 
the Christian Churches should con- 
fine themselves exclusively to their 
religious aims and keep their hands 
off all the practical affairs of this 
world. Then, such was the inten- 
tion of the Nazis, they should be 
made to disappear gradually from 


public life. The Nazis knew well 
that a religion which is not allowed 
to express itself in public, will soon 
die out also in private life, the more 
so since its replacement by the Nazi 
ideology was materially so advan- 
tageous! Nazism claims every 
German individually and in every 
aspect of life! 


In this struggle against the Chris- 
tian Churches the National Social- 
ists avoid making martyrs of the 
Faith. They attempted to present 
ecclesiastics as currency smugglers, 
political busy-bodies, or immoral 
seducers of the people, forgetful of 
their sacred duty towards their own 
religion as well as the German 
people. A defence against these 
calumnies was impossible, because 
the Catholic Press was at first 
strictly censored and at last abol- 
ished. Catholic congresses and 
meetings were prohibited, and even 
sermons in church were spied upon. 
Prominent clerics and laymen were 
imprisoned under any conceivable 
pretext; religious institutions and 
associations, whether educational or 
charitable, were abolished, religious 
schools were suppressed and every 
public expression of religious feel- 
ing strangled. The education of 
German youth was withdrawn from 
parents and priests, by enlisting 
them in the Hitler Youth, by train- 
ing them in labor camps and so- 
called monastic Nazi schools. The 
teachers and leaders of the German 
youth were strictly obliged to teach 
only in accordance with the Na- 
tional Socialistic principles of life, 
“of the blood and the soil.” Catho- 
lic children were taken from their 
homes and placed in a wholly Prot- 
estant environment, while Protes- 
tant children were sent to Catholic 
regions. But everywhere the public 
display of religion was prohibited, 
amd State officials were urged to 
give up the practice of church- 
going. Instead of the existing 
Creeds, a German National Church 
Movement was inaugurated and 


strongly supported by the Govern- 
ment. 


This religious policy of the Na- 
tional Socialists was, and still is, 
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being pursued with the greatest 
jution and calculated cunning. 
The anti-Christian laws are never 
enforced universally: wherever re- 
sentment or resistance is expected, 
the laws are applied with the great- 
est moderation, till the ground is 
well prepared. But then they are 
enforced with the utmost rigor and 
brutality. Where people are weak in 
faith or passive in their resistance, 
such caution is not required, and 
religious life is at once restricted 
to the interior of the churches. The 
Church never gets an opportunity 
to complain or organize.any kind 
of resistance, which would ‘4e 
crushed mercilessly as high treason. 
Thus it is inevitable that the Catho- 
lic Church is slowly losing in num- 
bers, that the religious life weakens 
and gradually dies. 


Armed resistance, as in Spain 
against the so-called Loyalists, is 
impossible in Germany. It is too 
opposed to the German mentality 
which is always reluctant to revolt 
against the legally established gov- 
ernment. It is also impossible, be- 
cause such an undertaking needs 
careful preparation and a good or- 
ganization. Any such attempt 
would be ruthlessly crushed in the 
very beginning by a police system 
which surpasses the Russian 
Tcheka in efficiency and brutality. 


In the beginning of the war the 
Allied Nations assured the world 
that they were not fighting the 
German people, but their Nazi 
masters who were responsible for 
unleashing the present war. They 
were probably misled by the num- 
berless refugees of various colors 
and shades and hoped that the Ger- 
many of the National Socialists, 
held together by terror and force, 
would soon disintegrate under the 
strain of the war. But they were 
wrong. Many Germans may not 
have seen eye to eye with the Na- 
tional Socialists in all respects, but 
in one point they were all of one 
mind (with the exception perhaps 
of the extreme elements of either 
the “black” or the “red” front) : in 
the will to a Greater Germany. And 
as long as they had a fair chance 
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of achieving this aim, there was no 
hope of an inside revolt. Others 
believed that the army would as- 
sume the command and cast off the 
Nazi yoke. But the latter took good 
care to keep the army in hand, and 
to place only secure men in leading 
positions. The war was, further, 
an excellent means of disposing 
quietly of dangerous elements and 
of preventing the formation of 
revolutionary groups which could 
be better supervised at the front 
than at home. 

But at the present moment, when 
the Germans are losing every 
chance of victory and the morale 
of their army is breaking under the 
defeats in the East and the South, 
and the gigantic and incessant 
bombing of the German towns, there 
is a fair chance that Germany may 
disintegrate suddenly. When that 
moment comes the planners of the 
coming order, should be at hand 
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with a complete and detailed pro- 
gramme in which the different 
groups in Germany are given a fair 
chance of collaboration in the re- 
construction of the post-war world. 
The German Catholics, a_ strong 
and valuable portion of the German 
people, should be allowed a con- 
spicuous place in this programme. 
But if the Allied Nations after vic- 
tory give vent to their indignation 
and, inspired by the passion of 
revenge, are out to deny to the 
German people what they consider 
their natural rights, the Germans 
will simply bow to the inevitable, 
as once before, and mark tiine for 
a future comeback. If the bulk of 
the German people are not won 
over by good will to cooperation 
with their conquerors, Germany, by 
her central position in Europe and 
the strength of her population, will 
ever remain a danger-spot for the 
peace of the world. 





Reyquiescant in Pare 


We commend to the prayers of 


our Readers the souls of the faithful 


departed and particularly the deceased Subscribers and their near Rela- 
tives whose deaths have been reported to us during the last month. For 
them collectively a Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


His Eminence, William Cardinal 
O'Connell, Monsignor E. P. Graham, 
Ven. Sr Miriam de Lourdes Fallon, 
Sr. M. Felicia, Sr. M. Donata. 

Mrs. Catherine S. McGinley, Mr. 
Henry R. Nagle, Miss G. E. Me- 
McGarigle, Margaret Appleby, Patrick 
K. Kelly, Miss Margaret Smith, Mary 
C. Stringer, Mrs. D. J. McCanley, Ellen 
Casey, John F. Casey, Jane Casey, 
Clarence Grande, Mrs. A. F. Dwyer, 
Mary L. Ryan, Agnes E. Kreczmer, 
Mrs. Frank C. Piaz-czek, Mary L. 
Murphy, Louise A. Elsner, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Lee, Miss Ellen Moran, John and 
Ida O'Neill, Rose Brown, John Casey, 
James J. Casey, Mary Casey, James P 
Murren, Mrs. Henrietta Tappe, Mrs. 
Alice Jepsen, Victims of Present War, 
Mrs. R. Geville, Mrs. Mary Saville, 


George Saville, Sr, Mrs. Emma Dooley, 
Mr. James Creagen, Peter S. Van 
Westering, Lieut. Edward J. Hogan, 
Xavier and Virginia Corey, Mrs. Mary 
Mullane, John Stritzel, Mrs. Mamie 
Berry, Frank J. Meyer, Mrs. Ellen 
Conlon, Edward D. Brennan, Mary 
Scanlon, Mrs. Anna M. Carver, Bona- 
venturo Morgera, James B. Bailey, 
Fred O. Wagstaff, Mrs. M. Keckeissen, 
James F. Bowen, Henry W. Gallagher, 
Miss Jennie A. Gallagher, Frank 
Slavin, Martin Sullivan, Mrs. Kate 
Sharver, Frank J. Harris, Amelia 
Muchow, Miss Mary Maguire, Alice 
L. Dugan, Thomas Burke, Anna Louise 
Murphy, Peggy Kinsella, John Smith, 
Agnes G. Crocker, Catherine I. Schultz, 
Lieut. Walter M. Boland, Anna Mary 
Grace, Ellen Sheridan, Pauline Woulfe. 
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— News end Views — 
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OVERNOR Henry F. Schricker of Indiana, in 
G a recent speech, stressed the need of religion 

in governments and in its representatives at the 
peace table. He told his audience that he receives 
many letters from people who are worried that we shall 
not have ‘‘a just and lasting peace.” They say, he 
observed: ‘‘We want some reward out of all this 
sacrifice. We want justice among men. But we shall 
not have it unless we take our religion and our faith 
in God to the peace table. The peace cannot be set- 
tled on an entirely material basis. Our security is not 
in the laws of men, but in the spiritual strength of our 
people. .. . God has made us neighbors. Let justice 
make us friends. None believe that we are going to 
lose the war, but intolerance and greed may be greater 
dangers than the war.” 


* * * * 


Rev. William J. Kelly, O.M.L, of Buffalo, well-known 
in labor circles throughout New York State, has been 
appointed by Governor Dewey as chairman of the 
New York State Labor Relations Board. 


ee. ee 


The vice-president of the American Federation of 
Labor, Matthew Woll, in an address at the opening 
of a Labor Forum in New York on April 12th, severely 
criticized Russia without mentioning that country by 
name. 

“While the Anglo-American forces are preparing to 
invade the European continent,” he said, ‘‘one of our 
allies on the continent is altering the face of Europe to 
suit itself by its own means and to its own pleasure, 
without any relation to the 
principles accepted by ail 





The Rev. John Baptist 
Michaud, who before enter- 
ing the priesthood had 
served as mayor of Van 
Buren, Maine, and later as 
a member of the Maine 
House of Representatives, 
died recently in New 
Orleans, after a brief ill- 
ness, at the age of 39 years. 


And lilacs are in flower 


Scents from every flower 
+ 8 * 


Calling for an immediate 
“housecleaning” of Com- 
munists and Fascists in our 
Government bureaus, and 
urging a drastic revision 
of this country’s present 


And in the seeing is the 
For one enchanted hour 





On a Night in Nay 


Walk in the garden when the tulips bloom 


Walk in the garden on a night in May 
For one enchanted hour. 


There in the dark your eyes can almost see 


Rising like curling tendrils of a vine 
That reaches up and up. 


And comes to know a reaching through the dark 
Like an unfolding flower. 
—Helen Howland Prommel. 


of the United Nations.” 
The time has arrived, he 
said, when we must deter- 
mine, in cooperation with 
all our allies, the method 
and procedure of determin- 
ing the frontiers of states. 


* * * * 


A novel and very humane 
proposal was voiced by Dr. 
Oliver St. John Gogarty, 
former member of the Eire 
paliament, in a _ broadcast 
over the Mutual System 
from Chicago, early last 
month. He suggested that 
Ireland be utilized as a base 
for the hospitalization of 


cup 


heart released 








policies with regard to the 
Italian situation as it exists 
today, the delegates representing 300,000 workers of 
Italian descent assembled in New York on April 15th, 
charged that our government has “apparently sur- 
rendered to Communist-inspired maneuvers and 
schemes in Italy, where a fateful game of power 
politics is being played by Communists and Fascists.” 


* * * * 


The outbreak of vandalism resulting in the desecra- 
tion of religious edifices has resulted in the enactment 
by the New York legislature of a law making it a 
felony, punishable by a prison sentence up to three 
years, to do malicious injury to places of religious 
worship and instruction or to cemeteries. 


war casualties under the 
auspices of the Red Cross. 
“T know that the mothers and fathers of the United 
States would be greatly comforted if they knew that 
their wounded or convalescing sons were being cared 
for in that part of Europe which is nearest to America, 
the nearest peaceful country to the scene of battle, and 
free from bombings from which England as a bel- 
ligerent is by no means immune,” he said. 
Commenting on the subject, The Evangelist of 
Albany, N. Y., remarks that the proposal may never 
become a reality as Britain would hardly countenance 
putting the Irish in so favorable a position before the 
world. “But,” continues our contemporary, “it can be 
accepted as an assured fact that such a proposal would 
have received a far warmer acceptance (by Eire) than 
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it accorded the thinly disguised attempt to crowd her 
nto an undeclared war, when the will of her people 
was for neutrality.” 

oe * * os 

The silver jubilee of the Most Rev. Edmund F. 
Gibbons as Bishop of Albany, N. Y., observed on 
April 19th, brought together to honor the occasion 
many members of the Hi- 
erarchy, the clergy and lay 
people, among the latter being 
men and women prominent in 
the public life of the city, state 
ind nation. Born in Hartsdale, 
near White Plains, N. Y., he 
was ordained to the holy priest- 
hood fifty-one years ago. He 
served in parish work in Buf- 
falo until his appointment to 
the Bishopric of Albany in 
1909. As the Catholic Courier 
of Rochester so well remarks, 
Bishop Gibbons has been to his 
people and to his multitude of 
friends not of “this fold,” the 
powerful exemplification of all 
that the Church stands for in 
sturdy faith, firm hope, sincere 
love of God and his fellowmen. 
May the years ahead continue 
to afford him ever new opportu- 
nities to serve his diocese and 
his Church in the interest of 
that unity for which he prays 
in his episcopal motto: “That 
all may be one!” 

* a & * 


In the passing from this earthly life on April 22nd, 
of His Eminence, William Cardinal O’Connell, Arch- 
bishop of Boston, the Church, the Nation and his native 
State of Massachusetts, lost a prelate and a citizen 
whose long span of life was of such devotion to God 
and country that his name will be remembered far into 
future generations. 

Born in Lowell, Mass., eighty-four years ago, the 
future Cardinal Prince of the Church came from very 
humble stock, but became by his own industry, aptitude 
and varied talents, an erudite scholar and able adminis- 
trator whose influence was felt in every phase of the 
spiritual and economic life of the nation. Cardinal 
O'Connell, in the words of the New York Times, “was 
an all-round man interested in whatever pertained to 
the life of the spirit. He was a finished musician, a 
powerful writer, a clear, sharp speaker and a vivid 
reader. His gift for languages was remarkable. He 
‘onversed fluently in Latin, French, Italian, German 
and Spanish and also spoke Russian, Syrian and Japa- 
nese. As a citizen of the Republic he never held him- 
self aloof from politics and bluntly criticized whatever 
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displeased him. In Boston, where his popularity was 
immense and his influence finally predominant, he was 
always on the side of good government. Archbishop 
Spellman’s tribute might well be his epitaph: ‘In him 
love of country followed love of God and nobly he 
served them both.’ ”’ 
Ordained to the holy priesthood sixty years ago, 
Cardinal O’Connell had been a 
Bishop for forty-two years and 
thirty-three years as a Prince 
of the Church. 


k 7 * 


According to news 
considerable surprise and re- 
sentment was voiced by all 
classes in England at the de- 
claration of Winston Churchill 
in his recent speech that Britain 
will go ‘all the way with Rus- 
sia” in connection with the lat- 
ter country’s claims to Polish 
territory. The Poles, it is pro- 
posed, may recompense them- 
selves for the theft of their ter- 
ritory by stealing Germany’s. 
It is such settlements, when one 
of the parties has no choice in 
the matter, which breed future 
wars. 


reports, 


* * * * 


The late Cardinal O'Connell 
as he appeared in 1937. 


In a letter addressed to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt under the date 
of April 7th, Senator Styles 
Bridges, Republican of New Hampshire, suggested a 
plan to save Rome from destruction—a plan which 
the Senator declared was the outcome of “consulta- 
tion with many thoughtful citizens of our country, 
including laymen and clergy of various religious de- 
nominations.” 

In brief, Senator Bridges asked the President to pro- 
pose the appointment of a special commission com- 
posed of two or more military representatives of the 
United Nations and an equal number of military repre- 
sentatives of the enemy, with the Pope as impartial 
chairman, to arrange the demilitarization of Rome. 

The Republican legislator wrote, “I know that you 
are as sensible as I of the cultural, historic and reli- 
gious claims Rome has had on our civilization and that 
you share the heartfelt wish of millions of people that 
every possible effort be made to spare Rome the 
ravages of war.” 


Secretary of State Hull, replying to Senator Bridges 
on behalf of the President, stated that the whole ques- 
tion of the status of Rome in connection with Allied 
bombing operations is “again being actively considered 
by the interested governments and the military 
authorities.” 














Sociely of Atonement Aunals 


HE liturgical commemoration 
T of the redemptive sufferings 

of our Saviour assumed its 
traditional form at the Mount of the 
Atonement during Holy Week. 
Friars and Students put aside for a 
time their studies and other activ- 
ities, to give themselves fully to 
consideration of the momentous 
happenings of the first Holy Week. 
The joyful entrance of Our Lord 
into Jerusalem was commemorated 
on Palm Sunday, with the tradi- 
tional blessing of palms and pro- 
cession, followed by the penitential 
Mass assigned for the day, with its 
stern enumeration of all the details 
of the sufferings and death of the 
Messiah. The chanting of Tenebrae 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day evenings accentuated the grief 
of the Church on the sinfulness of 
mankind, that would turn so soon 
from the joyful events of Palm Sun- 
day to the tragic happenings of 
Good Friday. On Holy Thursday 
the Father General was celebrant of 
the High Mass commemorating the 
institution of the Holy Eucharist. 
He was assisted at the altar by 
Father Luke, S. A., as deacon, and 
Father Richard, S. A., as subdeacon. 
Father Januarius, S. A., again 
directed the choir. 

On Holy Thursday evening, the 
customary observance of the Wash- 
ing of the Feet took place in the 
Little Flower Oratory, with the 
Father General officiating. The 
Good Friday offices were conducted 
from twelve until three, concluding 
with Stations of the Cross. All the 
ceremonies of Holy Saturday were 
carried out in full, culminating in 
the glorious first Mass of Easter. 

At St. John’s Church, Father 
Michael, S. A., officiated at the 
various rites of Holy Week. He 
was assisted by Father Theophane, 
Father Bede and Father Samuel, 
with Father Dunstan, S. A., acting 
as Master of Ceremonies. On 








The Friary Tower at Graymoor. 


Easter Day, Father Michael de- 


livered a very inspiring address on 
the meaning of the Resurrection to 
a Capacity congregation. 

In virtue of special faculties, the 
entire Liturgy of Holy Week was 
also carried out at St. Elizabeth’s 


Chapel, Graymoor 
Father Agnellus, S. A. 


* * * * 


Manor, by 


The installation of Very Rev. 
Father Raphael Francis, S. A., as 
Father General of the Society of 
the Atonement, was delayed for 
many months because of the dif- 
ficulty of communication with the 
Holy See. Ratification and ap- 
proval of his selection as Father 
General was sought from the Vati- 
can by the General Chapter of the 
Congregation before it concluded 
its sessions last June. A special 
dispensation was also required be- 
cause of Father Raphael’s compara- 
tive youthfulness. Word from Arch- 
bishop Spellman in March that the 
Holy Father had granted the peti- 
tion was joyfully received by the 
Friars. His Excellency named the 


Very Rev. 
Snyder, 


Monsignor Valentine 
Dean of Dutchess and 
Putnam Counties, and a long-time 
friend of the Society of the Atone- 
ment, to act as his representative 
at the special installation 
monies held on April 13th. 

The ceremonies began with a 
Solemn Mass in honor of Our Risen 
Lord, for the guidance and protec- 
tion of our Father General, who 
himself was celebrant. Father Jan- 
uarius, S. A., deacon of the Mass, 
also acted as Notary and read the 
apostolic letters and the Arch- 
bishop’s communication in Latin 
and English. Father Luke, S. A., 
Secretary of the Congregation, was 
subdeacon and Father Aloysius, 
S. A., Vicar General of the Society, 
was Master of Ceremonies. 

At the conclusion of the Mass, 
Monsignor Snyder, seated at the 
altar, received the Profession of 
Faith and Oath against Modernism 
from the Father General. He then 
delivered to him the Great Seal of 
the Congregation and other insignia 
of his office. The Friars present, 
as well as the students and terti- 
aries, then advanced to pay their 
homage to their Superior, humbly 
kissing his hand and receiving his 
paternal blessing. 

Monsignor Snyder expressed his 
congratulations to the Society on 
the distinction accorded it by the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious, 
which had received and granted its 
request that Father Raphael be- 
come its General for a full term of 
six years. He also paid high 
tribute to Father Raphael for his 
unswerving devotion to the welfare 
of the Community, manifested in 
his successive posts as Master of 
Novices, Vicar-General and General 
in succession to the late Father 
Paul Francis. He predicted great 
advances for the Society of the 
Atonement in its work for souls, as 
long as it remained faithful to the 


cere- 
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St. John’s Atonement Seminary, 


inspirations of the Father Founder, 
whom he knew and esteemed as an 
exemplar of the ideals of Francis- 
canism. In closing, he asked God’s 
special blessings on the administra- 
tion of Father Raphael Francis, 
who had been deemed by the Com- 
munity and the Holy See a worthy 
successor of the Father Founder. 
* * a * 

Monsignor Snyder did not fail to 
mention his gratification at the 
splendid work done in his own 
St. Peter’s Parish, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., during Lent by two of ou 
Graymoor Fathers. Father Michael, 
S. A., was special Lenten preacher 
during the penitential season, and 
Father Agnellus, S. A., conducted 
the Novena in honor of Saint Fran- 
cis Xavier. Their zeal and devotion 
bore fruit, according to Monsignor, 
in a revival of spirituality among 
many of his flock. The Sisters of 
the Atonement are now engaged in 
taking a census of St. Peter’s 
Parish, which is specially directed 
at seeking out the straying sheep 
and persuading them to return to 
the Holy Sacraments. 

* * oa * 


13th, 


On the same day, April 
Brother Fidelis Duveluz, S. A., old- 
est professed Brother now living in 


the Congregation, joyfully com- 
memorated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his religious profession. It 
was on St. Joseph’s Day, 1919, that 


Graymoor. 


Brother Fidelis first vowed himself 
to observance of the Constitutions 
of the Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement, making his profession 
into the hands of the Father Foun- 
der. Because St. Joseph’s Day fell 
within the Lenten season this year 
the Jubilee observance was trans- 
ferred to Easter Week. In a 
special ceremony that followed the 
Father General’s installation Mass, 
Brother Fidelis made a solemn re- 
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newal of his pledges to serve 
Almighty God for all eternity, ask- 
ing the spiritual strength that only 
God can give that he might con- 
tinue faithful to all the inspirations 
of divine grace. The preacher of 
the day singled the Brother out for 
special mention as one whose life 
exemplified those principles of reli- 
gious conduct so beloved of Saint 
Francis. 

Born in Belgium, of 
non-Catholic parents, Brother 
Fidelis was educated in that coun- 
try, but came to Canada when a 
young man. It was during his stay 
in Montreal that he became inter- 
ested in the Catholic faith, and 
after much prayer and study he 
was received into the True Fold. He 
came to Graymoor in 1915, after 
reading an account of Father Paul’s 
work for the poor in the columns 
of the Boston Pilot, and he was 
anxious to devote his own talents 
towards easing the sufferings of his 
less fortunate brethren. For over a 
year he worked in the Friary office 
at Graymoor and was known as 
John Francis, Tertiary. In 1917 he 
received the holy habit as a Novice 
in the Society of the Atonement 


Brussels, 


A scene of peace and beauty on the Mount of the Atonement. 
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and the religious name Brother 
Fidelis. After his profession as a 
member of the Community in 1919, 
he continued to devote himself to 
the many details of office adminis- 
tration, serving for a time as book- 
keeper and for many years Treas- 
urer of the Society. 

During his many years in the 
latter onerous and responsible posi- 
tion, Brother Fidelis became known 
either in person or by correspond- 
ence to hundreds of valiant mission- 
aries — Bishops, Priests, Brothers 
and Sisters in the far-flung centers 
of missionary effort. To India, 
Africa, China and the island out- 
posts in the Pacific went his letters 
of warm encouragement, conveying 
the alms donated by the faithful 
friends of our Mission Aid Associa- 
tion, the Union That Nothing Be 
Lost. Over the long years then it 
came to pass that his name, Brother 
Fidelis, S. A., became familiar in 
mission lands, and when, perchance, 
the good missionaries came to 
America to plead their cause in 
person, they invariably called on 
our loved Father Founder to ex- 
press their gratitude for his help 
and then sought out our genial 
Brother in his office that they might 
meet him personally and bestow on 
him a heartfelt blessing. 

In more recent years Brother 
Fidelis has returned to full time 
duties in the bindery, devoting his 
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talents towards preserving and re- 
storing valuable 
Friary Library. His fervor in at- 
tending the various exercises of the 
Community as well as his devotion 
to the 


volumes for the 


assigned him has 
always been a source of edification 
to Fathers as well as Brothers. The 
felicitations of all the Friars were 
joyfully extended him on his jubilee, 
as well as assurances of prayer for 
a continuance of his good health 
and happiness. Ad multos annos! 


duties 


* o - * 

The fame of St. Anthony as a 
helper in necessities and as a con- 
tinuous worker of miracles grows 
ever greater with the passing of 
time. The Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement daily receive a count- 
less number of petitions for remem- 
brances in the Novena to Saint 
Anthony which begins every Tues- 
day. As the previous Novena is 
not ended before a new one starts, 
it is, essentially, a Perpetual No- 
vena in honor of the good Saint. 

Those who have experienced the 
beneficial aid of the great Saint of 
Padua need hardly be reminded 
that June 13th is the anniversary 
of his entrance into heaven after a 
lifetime spent in the service of God. 
Those who have turned to him in 
the midst of their trials and anx- 
ieties and have enjoyed the fruits 
of his intercession strive each year 
to keep the commemoration of 

St. Anthony’s death 
with reverent re- 
joicing. 

It was on June 13 
in the year 1239 
that the dear Saint 
of Padua died. His 
funeral on the Tues- 
day following, in- 
stead of being sad 
and mournful, was 
an occasion for 
spiritual rejoicing 
because of the 
many miracles per- 
formed that day 
through his holy 
intercession with 
God. Thus it came 
to pass that in the 


vy 


St. Anthony, Intercede for all who 
have recourse to thee. 

years since then, Tuesday has been 

held in the esteem of Catholic 

hearts as a day consecrated to the 

humble Franciscan Saint, so greatly 

loved by God and man. 

June 13th, will this, year, come 
on a Tuesday—the day on which, 
by tradition and preference, count- 
less thousands the world over love 
to appeal for Divine favors through 
his intercession. 

Mindful therefore of this happy 
and blessed combination of the 
day, Tuesday, and the date June 
13th, so notably and so closely 
linked with St. Anthony, we have 
arranged for the celebration of a 
Special Novena of Masses for the 
intentions that may be sent us by 
Clients of the Wonder - Working 
Saint of Padua. The dear Saint 
has always been a willing and 
gracious intercessor in heaven for 
those who seek his aid in time of 
spiritual or temporal need. 


a * * * 


We gratefully acknowledge re- 
ceipt of contributions to our Stu- 
dent’s Bread Fund from: 


A. T., Mass., $2; L. Z., Mass., $10; 
L. Pp. N. ¥., $2: V. B., Ma. Sl; A. A., 
N. Y., $4; B. McC., Conn., $5; G. J. G., 
Ohio, $10; Pfc. S. J. U., Tenn., $1; 
Mrs. K., Tex., 70c; L. R., N. Y., $15; 
Mrs. M., Conn., $10; Mr. G., N. Y., $3; 
D'L., N. Y., $44; R. S.; Mass., $2. 


Sxt 
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Feast of St. Fidelis, April 
was the occasion of still 
ther memorable ceremony at 
:ymoor. Father Vincent Edge, 
A., made his final profession of 
Vows of Holy Religion after a 
emn Mass celebrated by the 
Rev. Father General. Father 
ent, formerly a secular priest 
the Diocese of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Intario, was given permission by 
Bishop to follow the religious 
as a Friar of the Atonement in 
1939. After his Novitiate he was 
igned to St. Joseph’s Friary, 
Saranac Lake, and last summer 
seeded Father Gabriel, S. A., as 
Chaplain at the United States 
Marine Hospital, Stapleton, Staten 
Island, N. Y. There he ministers 
to a constantly changing flock of 
eamen of all nations, bringing to 
them the consolation of the Sacra- 
ments as well as spiritual advice 
and comfort. 

Father Vincent was ordained in 
China, after completing his studies 
tor the priesthood at Oscott in 
England and at the Beda College 
in Rome. He served for eighteen 
months as Administrator of the 
Pontifical University at Peiping be- 
fore returning to Canada. For four 
years he was pastor of the parish 
it Webbwood, Ontario, from whence 

>ame to Graymoor as a priest- 
postulant. His activities in the Com- 
munity have been varied in scope 
itilizing to the full his specialized 
knowledge, talents and experience. 

At the Final Profession services, 
Father Luke, S. A., was deacon, 
ind Father Angelus, S. A., sub- 
leacon. The Brothers’ Choir 
nanted the Mass and Rite of Pro- 
tession. Immediately afterward, 
Father Vincent returned to his post 

the Marine Hospital, modestly 
foregoing any of the traditional 
estivities associated with Final 
Profession because of the pressure 
ot his priestly duties. 

* * * ok 


Father Luke, S. A., assigned to 
the Chaplains Training School at 
Harvard University on May Ist, be- 
omes the seventh commissioned 
Chaplain in the Armed Forces from 
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the Graymoor Community. Since 
last June Father Luke has been 
Secretary-General of the Congrega- 
tion, and since September professor 
of Introductory Philosophy at Saint 
John’s Preparatory Seminary. His 
successor at the Seminary is Father 
Frederick, S. A. 


* * * * 


From the first Sunday in May 
onward there will be a special Mass 
celebrated at 11 o'clock at the Little 
Flower Oratory at Graymoor. A 
small number who have made pil- 
grimages to Graymoor in the past 
have been able to continue their 
visits, and the late Mass will permit 
them to fulfill their Sunday obliga- 
tion at the Mount of the Atonement. 
Should the number who can come 
require it, there will also be Bene- 
diction services on Sunday after- 
noons either at the outdoor altar 
or in the Oratory. 


The Friars of the Atonement 
were well represented at the formal 
inauguration of the Academy of 
Franciscan History, held in Wash- 
ington on April 18. The Very Rev. 
Father General, S. A., Father Greg- 
ory,.S. A., and Frater Wilfred were 
present for the Solemn Mass which 
asked God’s blessing on the project 
of consolidating interest in the 
history of Franciscan achievements 
in the Western Hemisphere. The 
Most Rev. Edwin V. O'Hara, of 
Kansas City, Missouri, presided at 
the Mass, which was celebrated by 
the Very Rev. Mathias Faust, O. 
F. M., Delegate-General for North 
and South America. Later sessions 
during the day were devoted to 
plans for promoting a proper ap- 
preciation of the part played by 
Franciscans in the colonization and 
civilization of the American con- 
tinents. 























Saint Bermardine of Siena 


By Fra. Canisius, S.A. 


N the history of the Franciscan 
Order, there have been many 
noted preachers, but few of 
these have brought more glory to 
God or renown to the Order than 
the prince of Renaissance preachers, 
St. Bernardine of Siena. This year, 
1944, marks the fifth centenary of 
his death and so it is most appropri- 
ate that we recall some incidents in 
the life and work of this great saint. 
To understand the position St. 
Bernardine held in the Church in 
his day demands that we under- 
stand as well the period in which 
he lived. The opening of the 15th 
century was overshadowed by the 
great Western Schism. For years 
Italy had been deluged by a flood 
of corruption and iniquity, crimes 
and dissensions. In every state of 
life, self reigned supreme and noth- 
ing else was thought of but to gain 
riches and fill the family coffers. 
The highways were infested with 
robbers and the seas with pirates. 
Men lived in licentiousness and 
sensual excess. Monastic discipline 
declined and the clergy grew lax. 
In other classes, there was little 
faith, less charity and the least 
morality. In Italy, men were div- 
ided into two factions—the 
Guelphs, supporters of the Church 
and the Ghibellines, supporters of 
the King. They displayed violent 
hatred of each other, often resort- 
ing to bloodshed, so that frequently 
brother rose up against brother 
murdering one another in the open 
streets. Parents taught their sons 
that they should deem it an honor 
if they could succeed in destroying 
one of the opposing faction. In ad- 
dition to prevailing crimes like 
these, sorcery and superstition were 
rampant. Magic and charms were 
resorted to in order that the sick 


. 


might be cured. Attendance at 
Mass was held of little account, 
and those who went at all to Con- 
fession and Communion did so but 
once a year. Such was the condi- 
tion of society in the 15th century. 
While the Humanists were recall- 
ing into existence the gods of pagan 
antiquity and inculcating the relig- 
ion of study, and the artists begin- 
ning to worship pure beauty, the 
Franciscan preachers of penance 
had begun to reawaken in the 
hearts of men a sense of moral 
values. There were no great phil- 
osophers, no great writers, in the 
strict sense of the term in this cen- 
tury. Instead there were great ora- 
tors who, since they practised what 
they preached, were able to trans- 
fuse into the minds of the masses, 
the true Christian interpretation of 
life. Foremost among these was 
Bernardine of Siena. 

He was born of the noble family 
of Albizzeschi at Massa, a Sienese 
town of which his father was then 
governor, September 8, 1380. Left 
an orphan at the age of six, Bernar- 
dine was brought up with great 
care by his pious aunts. In 1397, 
after a course of civil and canon 
law, he joined the Confraternity of 
Our Lady, attached to the great 
hospital of Santa Maria della Scala. 
Three years later when the pesti- 
lence revisited Siena, he abandoned 
the life of seclusion and prayer he 
had embraced to minister to the 
plague-stricken and, assisted by ten 
companions, took upon himself for 
four months entire charge of the 
hospital. Despite his youth he suc- 
ceeded in this task, but the heroic 
efforts it involved shattered his 
health so that for the rest of his 
life he never completely recovered 
from this undertaking. Having dis- 


tributed his inheritance to charity, 
Bernardine joined the Friars Minor 
and received the Franciscan habit 
in the convent of San Francesco in 
Siena, September 8, 1402. Two 
years later he was ordained a 
priest. 


While he was still a young man 
he used to enjoy listening to the 
celebrated Dominican, St. Vincent 
Ferrer. Once the Dominican asked 
the youth to dinner at which a long 
conversation took place. The fol- 
lowing day St. Vincent made this 
announcement to the people: 


“There is in your midst a certain 
Franciscan Friar who will be fa- 
mous in all Italy a few years from 
now. His life and doctrine will 
bring forth excellent fruits. Al- 
though I precede him in age, still 
in the Roman Church, he will pre- 
cede me in honor. You should give 
thanks to God in his name. I will 
leave Italy to him and return to 
France and Spain.” ! 

Fr. Luke Wadding, the Francis- 
can historian tells us: “He returned 
to the lands he had left for a time. 
Ten years later the name of Ber- 
nardine filled all Italy; and al- 
though Vincent died 30 years be- 
fore him (1414), Bernardine was 
canonized six years before Vin- 
cent (1450.)” 2 

For twelve years after his ordi- 
nation, Bernardine kept in seclu- 
sion and solitude. Doubtless, be- 
sides the ordinary spiritual exer- 
cises, this period was used to pre- 
pare himself for the apostolate of 
preacher and missionary. He men- 
tions a certain Brother Vincent 
(not St. Vincent Ferrer) a confrere, 


1 Franciscan Studies, March, 1942, 
? Franciscan Studies, March, 1942, 


p. 19. 
p. 19. 
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o was his paternal adviser, guide 
i example, and to whose influ- 
of more than twenty years, 
h of Bernardine’s success be- 
gs. Moreover, he had been en- 
wed by God with many gifts and 
aces necessary for his apostolic 
work. For God had destined him 
to carry His Name to the people of 
Italy and excite them to venerate 
it, to correct their loose morals and 
to bring them to sincere repentance. 
He is said to have known all about 
the art of oratory and to have put 
knowledge to good use. His 
voice was agreeable, clear, sonor- 
ous, deep, powerful, flexible and 
well modulated. He was always 
the master of the feelings of his 
audience and could move them at 
will. His appearance served to 
make these powers more remark- 
able. He was of medium height, 
erect in bearing, of a ruddy counte- 
nance, expressing both gravity and 
a cheerful spirit, possessed fine feat- 
ures and a pleasing personality. 
The simple words of Bernardine 
went straight to the heart. Wher- 
ever he went crowds of both sexes 
and every age, the poor and the 
great were silent witnesses of his 
praise. Throngs of people used to 
assemble before daybreak in the 
public square where he was to 
preach to be sure of selecting a 
choice spot before the crowd ar- 
rived. Large numbers of religious 
and seculars flocked to hear him, 
often making long journeys to do 
sO. 


Early in the morning, he cele- 
brated Mass, using a portable al- 
tar, as was then the custom, in the 
square where he was to preach. Be- 
fore delivering any sermon, he be- 
came acquainted with the charac- 
teristics of the people of that par- 
ticular district and what sort of 
vices were prevalent there. He 
never provoked sinners to hatred 
towards him nor did he ever give 
cause for scandal to arise from 
what he said. At the end of his 
sermon it was his custom to show 
the people a plaque on which he 
had painted the Most Holy Name of 
Jesus. The letters I H S were in- 


scribed in gold and were surrounded 
by rays like the sun. He used to 
make the people reverence on their 
knees this representation of the 
Name of their Savior, knowing that 
the adoration was directed to 
Christ. This pious practise of Ber- 
nardine was faithfully followed by 
his disciples. 

Many differences arose regarding 
this novelty; some praising, others 
condemning it. To the simple- 
hearted and pious, it seemed a 
thing that strongly excited devo- 
tion. The learned regarded it rather 
as a kind of idolatry or a custom 
that tended to superstition. The 
followers of Manfred of Vercelli 
accused the Franciscan of heresy. 
This calumny was propagated not 
only by word of mouth but in writ- 
ing also. Books were published 
against him, his doctrine and his 
disciples. Thus it was that Ber- 
nardine learned how much he was 
to suffer for the sake of the Holy 
Name. As time went on, his antag- 
onists carried their charges to Rome 
and eagerly presented them before 
Pope Martin V. Bernardine was 
charged with establishing a new 
heresy, inducing people to commit 
idolatry by asking them to adore a 
plaque on which was carved the sun 
and in the center of the sun, strange 
marks of a magic character. 

The Pope became greatly excited 
and summoned Bernardine from Vi- 
terbo, where he had been preach- 
ing, to Rome to answer the charges 
brought against him. As soon as he 
had entered the city he was pointed 
at in the streets and often he heard 
people say, “Look at the heretic!” 
Others added that he would be 
burned at the stake. Evidently the 
feeling of the people was against 
him. He presented himself to the 
Pope by whom he was received 
with an air of severity. He and his 
Franciscan followers were forbid- 
den to preach and to expose the 
plaque of the Holy Name of Jesus. 
His books were handed over to a 
large body of learned Dominicans 
and Augustinians to be examined. 
The Pope also named three Card- 
inals as judges of the case. After 


a rigorous examination, these found 
nothing that deserved reproof or 
punishment. Yet this did not sat- 
isfy his adversaries and the process 
was continued. A day was set for 
an examination of the case in St. 
Peter’s. Bernardine was to be pub- 
licly accused of heresy and he 
would have to answer the charges. 
Because of the number of his op- 
ponents, he was allowed to choose 
any of his friends to assist him in 
the trial. 

The tidings of Bernardine’s im- 
pending trial had reached Naples, 
where John of Capistran was 
preaching at the request of Queen 
Joanna. He had no sooner re- 
ceived the news than he abandoned 
his preaching and set out for Rome 
to assist his confrere. He had a 
beautiful plaque made with the 
Holy Name painted on it and 
hastened to Rome, arriving on the 
very day appointed for the trial. 
On entering the gates of the Eter- 
nal City, he fastened the plaque to 
the point of a spear and relying on 
the power of the Holy Name, pa- 
raded through the streets of Rome 
in a sort of triumphal procession, 
followed by throngs of people 
whose number kept increasing. 
Thus singing hymns of praise in 
honor of the Holy Name, at length 
they reached the Vatican. The 
Pope and the Cardinals beholding 
the assembled multitude so ardently 
manifesting their devotion, decided 
to defer the case to another day. 

At the time appointed, many pre- 
lates, theologians and religious of 
all orders met in the Vatican for 
the trial. One Order was repre- 
sented by fifty-two doctors of the- 
ology. Bernardine’s sole defender 
however, was John of Capistran, 
who was conceded this position by 
his Franciscan confreres. The 
solemn assembly opened with the 
recital of the charges brought 
against Bernardine, but he success- 
fully refuted them all. Then John of 
Capistran rose up in defense of his 
confrere and eloquently made the in- 
nocence of Bernardine appear even 
more clearly. The Pope dismissed 
the case and gave his blessing to 
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the cult and allowed the friars to 
preach it everywhere. Moreover, 
His Holiness ordered that since 
insults had been offered to Bernar- 
dine and his cause in Rome, a pro- 
cession should be held in which all 
the clergy and the people were to 
take part and that John of Capis- 
tran should bear the standard of the 
Holy Name to conclude the triumph 
which he had previously antici- 
pated. 

The same ceremony which had 
taken place in Rome was also per- 
formed in many other cities which 
had been sanctified by Bernar- 
dine’s preaching. In memory of Ber- 
nardine’s victory, the Franciscan 
Order celebrates yearly in the 
month of January, the feast of the 
Most Holy Name of Jesus. Today 
this feast and office extends to the 
Universal Church. The Pope, not 
content with having honored Ber- 
nardine in many ways, further de- 
sired that he preach in St. Peter’s. 
This he did for 80 days and the 
Pope, Cardinals and princes heard 
him on numerous occasions. He 
later on extended his preaching to 
many other churches in Rome. 

Almighty God often confirmed 
the words of this herald of the 
Great King with the grace of mir- 
acles. One day while he was 
preaching on the glories of the 
name of Jesus, the Holy Name was 
seen to appear over him in the form 
Bernardine always painted it, re- 
splendent with brilliant rays. 

The lowly Order of St. Francis 
has ever been close to the hearts 
of the people. By their close con- 
tact with the poor and their charity 
towards them, Franciscans have 
ever wielded great influence on the 
minds and hearts of men. St. Ber- 
nardine is an outstanding example 
of the popular preacher, the friar 
loved and esteemed because he 
preached Christ and His message 
of love. “Into the scheme of his 
sermons he inserted in his own way 
the quintessence of Franciscan doc- 
trine. Knowledge is love—for the 
more we know God, the more we 
love Him. Duty is love—for the 
performance of duties is but a re- 


sult of the art of loving. Bliss is 
love—for if you wish to enjoy Para- 
dise in this world and the next, love 
God.” ' His sermons held the inter- 
est of his audience because of the 
vivid stories and anecdotes he used 
and in a way, they closely re- 
sembled the simplicity and piety of 
the Fioretti of St. Francis. Ber- 
nardine had a fine understanding of 
the human heart. By appealing to 
the better nature of the people, he 
changed the moral conditions of the 
times and caused many reforms to 
be made in the laws. He knew how 
to lay bare the weaknesses of men 
but he did not spare the women 
either, for he often made fun of 
their faults and vanity. 


Many of his sermons have come 
down to us because of the skill of 
a certain Benedict, a cloth-cutter of 
Siena. Through a system of short- 
hand, he wrote them on wax tab- 
lets while they were being deliv- 
ered. As a result of his excellent 
work, Bernardine ranks as one of 
the great Italian prose writers of 
the 15th century. The Saint of Si- 
ena did not bow to the humanism 
of the times, nor did he twist the 
words of the gospel to fit the par- 
ticular style of some ancient classic 
model. He wrote exquisite Latin 
sermons, learned and scholastic in 
form, but these were composed for 
his disciples, to show them with 
what care they should prepare their 
discourses. But these he never 
preached to the people. He always 
spoke to them in a popular vein, 
bringing his subject down to the 
level of his audience. 


Shortly after Bernardine’s preach- 
ing in Rome, the see of Siena be- 
came vacant because its bishop had 
been elevated to the purple. The 
people of the city sent envoys three 
times to the Pope asking that Ber- 
nardine be appointed their bishop 
and the Pope nominated him to that 
office but Bernardine refused, say- 
ing it was his vocation to be a 
preacher in the Franciscan Order. 


‘Franciscan Message to the World. Temelli, 
O. F. M., p. 103. 


Later on he refused the bishoprics 
of Ferrara and then of Orbino, so 
that he might labor with greater 
freedom for the salvation of souls. 

In 1444, after preaching the mes- 
sage of Christ throughout the 
length and breadth of Italy, he 
called his companions together and 
told them his ministry was about 
to end. He disclosed to them the 
punishments which were hanging 
over the world and would not be 
long in arriving. He foretold his 
death in the city of Aquila. He ar- 
rived in that city in a very weak- 
ened condition on Sunday and was 
brought to the Convent of Saint 
Francis. The following Wednesday, 
May 20th, realizing that his death 
was imminent, he asked to be laid 
on the bare ground after the ex- 
ample of his Seraphic father, St. 
Francis. It was the eve of the feast 
of the Ascension. He died as his 
confreres were singing in choir, the 
antiphon for the Magnificat of First 
Vespers: Pater manifestavi nomen 
tuum hominibus.” News _ soon 
spread that Bernardine had passed 
away. His body was carried in 
triumph through the streets, while 
the people grieved and hostile par- 
ties made peace. All Italy mourned 
the death of the great missionary. 
For 26 days the people refused his 
body burial because of the miracles 
that were being worked daily. The 
citizens of Siena naturally wanted 
the body of their esteemed towns- 
man brought home, but the people 
of Aquila, where he died, deter- 
mined not to have his remains taken 
from their midst for the highest 
honor any Italian city claims is that 
of harboring the body of a Saint. 
So the Sienese had to be content 
with Bernardine’s few personal be- 
longings. 


Six years later St. Bernardine 
was canonized on the feast of 
Pentecost in a ceremony seldom 
equalled in splendor. 

May the prayers of this lowly 
saint of Siena win once again for 
his beloved Italy, the peace of 
Christ, yet not for her alone, but for 
all the war-weary nations of the 
world! 
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The Apparition of Our Lady 


By Reverend Bede MacEachen, S.H. 


N the fifth day of May, 1917, 
() Pope Benedict XV, then 

the reigning Pontiff, broken 
with anguish at the sight of millions 
of the children of the common 
Father locked in bloody conflict, 
issued the following moving invita- 
tion to prayer to the sons and 
jaughters of Holy Mother Church. 
Because all graces which the 
Author of every good deigns to 
listribute to the poor children 
oi Adam are, by the loving coun- 

el of His Divine Providence, 
lispensed by the hands of the 
most holy Virgin, We wish the 
petitions of her most afflicted 
hildren to be directed with 
lively confidence, more than ever 
in this awful hour, to the great 
Mother of God. 

. it is our ardent desire 
recourse be made to the 
Heart of Jesus, Throne of grace, 
and that to this Throne recourse 
be made through Mary.... 

“To Mary, then, who is the 
Mother of Mercy and omnipotent 
by grace, let loving and devout 
appeal go up from every corner 
of the earth. ... Let it bear to 
her the anguished cry of mothers 
and wives, the wailing of inno- 
cent little ones, the sighs of 
every generous heart, that her 
most tender and benign solicitude 
may be moved and the peace we 
for be obtained for our 
agitated world.” 

A remarkable answer to this 
appeal was given only eight 
lays later to three children who 
were watching their parents’ flocks, 
in a field about a mile distant from 
the village of Fatima, in Portugal. 
On that same day, May 13, 1917, 
in Rome, the Sovereign Pontiff was 
consecrating Eugenio Pacelli a 
bishop of the Holy Roman Church. 


that 


ask 


And on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of his episcopal consecra- 
tion in 1924, Bishop Pacelli, now 
Pope Pius XII, Bishop of Rome, 
solemnly consecrated the Church 
and the whole world to the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary, thus fulfilling 
the wish expressed by Our Lady 
at Fatima. 

In this solemn and triumphant 
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manner the first chapter of the 
wonderful story of the apparitions 
of Our Lady to the three children 
at Fatima was closed, and the 
ardent desire of the Mother of Our 
Savior was put into action by the 
common shepherd of the flock of 
Christ. This consecration of the 
Church and the world to the Im- 


at Gitima 


maculate Heart of Mary was the 
answer to a heavenly prayer. How 
rich, then, it shall be in blessings 
and graces! . 

These events have taken place in 
our own day. Each one of the 
faithful has a role to play in finish- 
ing the story of Fatima. It is to 
you that the Mother of God has 
extended the invitation to pray the 

Rosary. But, first, a brief ac- 

count of the six apparitions and 

their circumstances. 

About a mile down the road 
from the village of Fatima, in 
Portugal, there is a tract of pas- 
ture land, called Cova da Iria— 
St. Iria’s Hollow. On a clear 
day in May, 1917, three children, 
quite oblivious of the ravaging 
war that raged beyond the 
Pyrenees, are tending their par- 
ents’ sheep. After a slender mid- 
day meal, they kneel to say the 
Rosary. Even children find 
prayer tedious at times. These 
three, Lucia de Jesus dos Santos, 
aged ten, and her cousins, Fran- 
cisco Marto, aged nine, and 
Jacinta Marto, aged seven, had 
devised a short method of pray- 
ing the Rosary. The Lord’s 
Prayer was shortened to the two 
words “Our Father,” and the 
“Hail Mary” consisted of noth- 
ing more than those two words. 
Thus they were able to finish 
the Rosary in the twinkling of 
an eye, as they themselves put it. 
And so back again to play. On 

this day they are building a house 
of stone and twigs. 

Suddenly, a vivid flash of light 
pierces the air. It is quickly fol- 
lowed by a second. The children 
are alarmed. They begin to pre- 
pare to return home with the sheep. 
As they are doing so, their atten- 
tion is arrested by the appearance 
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of a beautiful young woman, stand- 
ing, as it seems, on the top-most 
branches of a small oak. Their 
first impulse is to run away. But 
the Lady beckons to them to ap 
proach. She is attractive; about 
eighteen, and beautiful. Her counte- 
nance is so radiant that the little 
ones cannot look upon her 
steadfastly. 

Their fears are dispelled 
altogether when she says, 
I will do 
Lucia asks 


“Have no fear. 
you no harm.” 
her who she is and what 
wants. “I come from 
heaven!” she replies. “I 
want you children to come 
here, at this hour, on the 
13th of each month, until 
October. Then I will tell 
you who I am.” 


she 





At the mention of heaven, 
Lucia is prompted to ask 
whether she will go there. 
“Yes,” replies the Lady, 
“but you must say the Ro- 
sary, and say it properly.” 
And Jacinta? ‘She will 
go, too.” And Francisco? 
“Yes, but he must say many 
Rosaries.” 

Then added, “Are 
you willing to offer your- 
selves to God, and to bear 
all the sufferings He wishes to send 
you, in reparation for the sins 
whereby He is offended and as an 
intercession for the conversion of 
sinners?” After they had given 
her their word of acceptance, she 
continued: “You will have much 
to suffer, but, thanks be to God, He 
Himself will strengthen you.” 


she 


During the month following, the 
children were besieged with ques- 
tions and overwhelmed with objec- 
tions. Nevertheless, they were 
courageous enough to keep their 
promise, and, in the company of 
less than a hundred curious folk, 
they went out to Cova da Iria on 
June 13th. The Apparition was 
seen only by the children. The Lady 
recommended the frequent recita- 
tion of the Rosary, and taught them 
the following prayer, to be said 
after each decade: 


UT OMNES 
O my Jesus, forgive us! 
Save us from the fire of hell. 
Relieve the souls in Purgatory, 
especially the most abandoned. 
On July 13th, five thousand peo- 

ple followed the children out to the 

Cova. 

fore. 


The Lady appeared as be- 
She urged the recitation of 


The children to whom Our Lady appeared at Fatima. 


the Rosary in honor of Our Lady 
for the ending of the war, since 
“She alone could bring it about.” 
Again she exhorted them to be faith- 
ful to their tryst, and said that in 
October she would perform a great 
miracle, which would convince all. 

The children were kidnapped on 
August 13th, so they were unable 
to be at Cova that day. However, 
the Lady appeared to them on the 
19th, at Valinhos, where they were 
pasturing their sheep. 

By September, news of these 
events had swept over Portugal ana 
Spain and beyond. A crowd of 
25,000 came to watch the little vis- 
ionaries. The Lady was seen by 
the children only. She urged them 
to continue saying the Rosary for 
the ending of the war. 

70,000 witnesses were present on 
October 13th. The Lady spoke to 
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the children: “I am the Lady of 
the Rosary, and I have come to 
warn the faithful to amend their 
lives and ask pardon for their sins. 
They must not continue to offend 
Our Lord—already so deeply of- 

They must say the Ro- 
She also said that if the 
people but amended their 
lives the war would end 
soon, 

As Our Lady was about 
to take her she 
pointed towards the sun. 
Then Lucia cried out: 
“Look at the sun!” 


fended. 
‘ 
sary. 


leave, 


An accurate description 
of what took place ap- 
peared in a Lisbon news- 
paper a few days later. The 
sun appeared like a disc of 
dull silver, so that one 
could look at it without suf- 
fering eye - strain. Sud- 
denly, it began to spin like 
a great wheel, sending out 
rays of colored light that 
fell across sky and earth. 
Then it stopped still. The 
spinning was repeated a 
second and third time. The 
on-lookers, of course, were 
in great admiration of this 
wonder in the _ heavens. 
Their wonder gave place 
to fear, and fear to heartfelt 
prayer. 


Thus ended the private revela- 
tions and the phenomena of nature 
which occurred at Fatima. 


But the message of Fatima must 
be carried to every Catholic home 
in the world. It is a call to arms, 
an invitation to prayer. Our Lady, 
Refuge of Sinners, begs sinners to 
change their lives. Our Lady, 
Queen of the Most Holy Rosary, 
urged us to pray the Rosary and 
meditate upon the chief mysteries 
of the Christian Faith. 


During this month of May, so 
especially dedicated to Mary, let 
everyone resolve to say the Rosary 
at least once a day, whether it be 
at home, or on the way to work, or 
whenever time permits. 





Tale of a Troubadour 


By Reverend Samuel Cumming4, S.#A. 


HESE four, then, Francis, 
: 4 Bernard, Pietro and Giles, 

together with one or two 
lived at the Portiuncula, 
their “Little Portion,” as the 
Chapel of Our Lady of the 
Angels was known. Mornings they 
would go into town looking for 
work. They would help in the 
fields, carry bundles, clean stables 
or do anything else they could. As 
payment for their labors they would 
accept no money but only food or 
old clothes. The Brothers had re- 
course to begging only when they 
could find no work or when they 
were given nothing for the work 
they did. At noon they would 
preach the message of peace in the 
fields or in the market place. In 
the evening they would return to the 
Portiuncula and sing the praises of 
God in the Psalms of David or the 
hymns composed by Francis. They 
were always very busy, very happy 
and very cheerful. 


otners, 


Francis firmly 
believed in the sanctifying power 
of manual labor. He would tolerate 
no laziness in his brotherhood. He 
relieved also that cheerfulness was 
a product and a sign of holiness, 
ind he often told the Brothers that 
a sad saint was a sorry saint. 


Rivo Torto 


After a missionary journey which 
they made through several Italian 
ities so many more recruits came 
to join the little band that Francis 
found it necessary to leave the 
Portiuncula for larger quarters. 
About twenty minutes walk away 
the Brothers found a ramshackle 
hed formerly used as a stable at a 
place called Rivo Torto. But even 
this shed at Rivo Torto soon be- 
came so crowded that Francis had 


PART IV. 


OF ASS!S! 


to indicate where each Brother was 
to sleep by writing his name on the 
beam above his head. 

It was here in this poor shed that 
Francis “with and 
words” wrote the complete Rule for 
his Brothers. He based it upon the 
texts that had originally been given 
him in the Church of St. Nicholas 
and embodied into it the ideas and 
ideals that were so peculiarly his— 
work and prayer in poverty and 
The Brothers listened to 
the exhortations of Francis, lived 
the Rule and found the peace that 
they were continually preaching. 


few simple 


peace. 


THE PILGRIMAGE 


But if the Brotherhood was to 
grow, if the Order was to spread 
and the message of peace was to 


be preached throughout the world, 
the Rule would have to be ratified 
by competent authority. So Francis 
decided to go to Rome with all his 
Brothers. They were relatively 
few at that time and arrangements 
for their travel could easily be 
made. They would walk, of course, 
and preach and beg on the way. 

At that time, Bishop Guido, the 
Bishop of Assisi who had received 
Francis with open arms when he 
had renounced his father and his 
patrimony, was at Rome. Francis 
and the Brothers went first of all to 
this old friend of cneirs znd told 
him the purpose of their visit to the 
Eternal City. They wished to see 
the Holy Father; they wished to 
have their Rule and their manner 
of life approved; they wished to 
receive permission to preach pub- 
licly in the churches. Bishop Guido 
listened to them sympathetically 
and presented them to Cardinal 
John of St. Paul. 


THe Pope’s Decision 


But Cardinal John was not so 
sympathetic. As a matter of fact, 
he examined Francis, the Brothers 
and the Rule as critically and as 
completely as a present day district 
attorney would examine a hostile 
witness. But he was completely 
won over to Francis’ view as soon 
as he had assured himself that 
Francis’ doctrine was strictly Catho- 
lic, that the reputation of the 
Brothers was good, and that the 
Rule was a powerful means for per- 
sonal sanctification. Cardinal John 
presented Francis and his petition 
to the Holy Father. 

Pope Innocent III asked a few 
questions of Francis and then said, 
“My son, the Rule you have given 
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me to read is beautiful. You would 
have your Brothers give up all 
things and serve the Lord in the 
poverty of Christ. But to me it 
seems that it is much too severe. 
Oh! I don’t doubt for a moment that 
you and these Brothers here who 
are all borne up by enthusiasm 
could and would live by it. 

But you must remember 
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the Gospel.” The effect of these 
words was so strong that Francis 
and the Brothers were invited back 
again to see the Holy Father. 

On the night before Francis and 
the Brothers were to see him for 
the second time, Pope Innocent had 
a strange dream. He was standing 


ey 


around his waist, move swiitly to 
the building and with his back 
brace the tottering wall. In a trice 
the little man seemed to grow as 
big as the church itself and as he 
grew he steadied the whole edifice 
so that once again: St. John’s be- 
came as solid and strong as it had 

been before. When he 

turned around, the Pope saw 





those who will come after 
you. They will not be so 
enthusiastic and fervent as 
you, you know.” 

“Most Holy Father,” an- 
swered Francis, without a 
moment’s hesitation, “I admit 
that the rule is severe. But 
certainly it is not too severe 
if one depends for help, as 
we do, upon our Lord, Jesus 
Christ. He has promised us 
the reward of eternal happi- 
ness if we follow His teach- 
ing and undoubtedly, since 
He has promised us _ so 
much, He will not begrudge 
us the little help we need if 
we are to spend all our time 
in His service.” 

“What you say is true, my 
son, but man is frail and 
seldom holds to one austere 
course for long. Go now, 
pray that God may show 
you how far what you want 
coincides with His Will.” 

A few days later Pope 
Innocent presented the Rule 
to the College of Cardinals. 





Starl ight and Candlelight 


The Saints who flame across the sky 
With light that comes from Godly deeds 
Are like huge redwoods rising high, 
Who found their growth from tiny seeds. 


And they the glorious and bright, 


Who nobly wrought beyond the call 


Of duty; like the stars of night 


Are beacon lights to guide us all. 


Not such as they are souls which glon 


With flicker dim as candlelight 


So that our Lord must peer below 


To find our tiny flame at night. 


But though He must give honor due 


To those whose deeds shine like the 


Perhaps His eyes are smiling too 


On us whose works seem scarce begun. 


Perhaps He loves a candle light 


As one loves flowers, small and sweet, 


And feels a Father’s joy at night 


To find us glowing at His feet! 


—Fred Rickey. 


that the little man was 
Francis of Assisi. 

Pope Innocent awoke in a 
cold sweat, and as he lay 
there sleepless and troubled 
he began to understand the 
meaning of the dream. St. 
John Lateran represented 
the whole of Christendom. 
Soon terrible heresies and 
persecutions were to shake 
the Church to her very 
foundations and almost bring 
about her fall. Then Fran- 
and his Order were to 
come to the assistance of the 
Church and by their help she 
would survive. 


cis 


The dream and its inter- 
pretation settled the mind of 
the Holy Father. The next 
day he gave Francis permis- 
sion to preach publicly and 
to follow the Rule he had 
instituted. 


Back To Assis! 


When Francis returned to 
Assisi peasants and nobles 
in large crowds flocked to 








Here again it met lively 

and determined opposition. 

Many of the Cardinals rose to say 
that the Rule was impossible; it 
was too strict; it was the work of a 
pietistic fanatic. Finally, just as it 
seemed that all of the advisers of 
the Pope would condemn the Rule, 
Cardinal John, who had been so 
unfriendly and stern when he first 
met Francis, said, ‘‘“My Lords, these 
men from Assisi want us only to 
allow them to live according to the 
Gospel. If we say that this Rule 
is too strict and that it is impossi- 
ble, then we say that the Gospels 
are too strict and impossible and 
thus we insult Christ, the author of 


in the square before Saint John 
Lateran, “the head and mother of 
all the churches of Christendom.” 
Suddenly he felt the earth begin to 
quake and he saw the church begin 
to tremble. So violently were the 
foundations shaken that St. John’s 
seemed to be in imminent danger of 
collapsing. Horrified, the Pope 
tried to summon help, but he could 
not move; he desperately tried to 
cry out, but words would not come 
to his mouth. Then as he stood 
there paralyzed with fear, he saw 
a little man, dressed in a peasant’s 
tunic, with a rough cord bound 


the Cathedral of San Rufino 

to hear him preach. Regard- 

less of their station in life all were 
attracted by the words and espe- 
cially by the life of this holy towns- 
fellow of theirs. And Francis made 
the most of his opportunity. He 
laid the foundations for true Chris- 
tian democracy by insisting upon 
the personal dignity of every man. 
Assisi was not an entirely peace- 
ful town in the time of Francis. 
A condition approaching almost to 
civil war divided the townspeople. 
The nobles and the wealthy com- 
moners alone possessed citizenship; 
the others merely lived in the town 
with few rights and many onerous 
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The Interior of the Upper Church of St. Francis at Assisi. 


duties, with few privileges and 
many taxes. There were also many 
bondsmen who lived in virtual 
slavery. This conflict between the 
two classes often manifested itself 
in street fights and near riots. Op- 
pression begot resistance and resist- 
ance begot further oppression in an 
endless circle. 

With powerful words and cogent 
arguments Francis kept insisting on 
the rights of the lowly; with equally 
powerful words and cogent argu- 
ments he kept insisting on the duty 
of one’s state in life and obedience 
to civil authority. Slowly a change 
came about. The conditions of the 
poor were improved; bondsmen 
were freed and citizenship with its 
tights and privileges was given to 
all Assisians. Francis acted as 
peacemaker, too, in similar disturb- 
ances which troubled other cities in 
Italy. 


As a consequence of his preach- 
ing still more men of high and low 
jegree joined the brotherhood to 
such a number that the conditions 
in the crowded little shack at Rivo 
Torto became well-nigh intolerable. 


It is characteristic of Francis and 
the early Brothers, though, that the 
physical shortcomings of the place 
did not cause them to move. But 
one day a rather uncouth peasant 
suddenly drove a donkey into the 
shed saying, “Go on in, long ears; 
we can be very comfortable here.” 

Francis, who was praying in com- 
mon with the rest of the Brothers, 
immediately rose from his knees 
and with marked impatience said, 
“We will leave, Brothers, because 
I know that God has not called us 
to keep a hotel for asses but to pray 
for souls and show them the way to 
salvation.” 

The Brothers left Rivo Torto and 
went back to the Portiuncula where 
Francis, Bernard, Pietro and Giles 
had first lived. The Portiuncula 
received its name from the little 
portion of ground on which stood 
the Chapel of Our Lady of the 
Angels. This chapel was very old. 
Tradition says that it was built 
about 325 by pilgrims returning 
from the Holy Land. At this time 
it was in fairly good condition. 
Francis, remember, had repaired it 


a few years before. Both the little 
chapel and the property upon which 
it stood were owned by the Bene- 
dictines. When Francis told these 
kind monks of his plight they 
wished to give it to him outright, 
but in accordance with his strict 
view of the obligation of poverty 
Francis refused to accept the Por- 
tiuncula as a gift. Instead he 
rented it, paying a basket of fish 
every year to the Monks of Saint 
Benedict for the privilege of living 
there and using Our Lady’s chapel. 


Francis never returned to the 
little shed at Rivo Torto but he left 
part of his heart there. He loved 
the place, because the old stable 
reminded him of Bethlehem, and 
because its rude accommodations 
gave him and his Brothers an op- 
portunity to practice real poverty. 
In later years when the great num- 
ber of friars forced them to live in 
regularly erected, walled convents 
with property surrounding, Francis 
often sighed for the liberty and 
simplicity of the shed at Rivo Torto. 


(To be continued) 























PRING brings many changes 
S among our little congregation 

in High Point. Many of the 
colored people who live in the con- 
gested areas of the town during the 
colder months return to their little 
plots of ground for summer work. 
Perhaps it is not an idle specula- 
tion to think that, in spite of the 
many changes brought on by the 
growth of industry in our part of 
the South, the Negro is still deeply 
rooted to the soil. This may ac- 
count for that innate conception of 
the nearness of God, which remains 
deeply imbedded in the hearts of 
colored folk even when they have 
been deprived of the minimum 
requisites of religious teaching. 
God’s providence and His love for 
the lowly are always evident in the 
hymns that comfort our colored 
brethren as they go about their 
daily tasks. If the sparrow does 
not fall without the Father knowing 
of it, how much more important to 
Him must be the needs of those He 
claims as children! His constant 
renewal of the fruits and blossoms 
of the earth makes life a little 
easier for the heavily-burdened; 
His bounty is manifest year after 
year in green shoots and budding 
branches, promising sustenance to 
those who labor. 

Spring means much even to those 
of our congregation who are city 
dwellers. The meanest hovel has 
attached to it a garden of some 
sort. Little children and aged 
grandmothers combine their ef- 
forts towards making that little plot 
productive. It is comforting often 
to see how seriously they ask God 
for His blessings on their efforts. 
Many a fervent prayer is uttered 
that God will bless even a lowly 
watermellon vine, so important to 
these poor people are their little 
backyard patches. Only too often 
the products of that little patch will 


By Reverend justin Gooduin, S.A. 





Editor’s Note: 


It is all too sadly true that in 
the stress and turmoil of present- 
day life, little thought or attention 
is given by the public at large to 
the spiritual and temporal needs 
of our poor colored fellowmen in 
the Southland. They too, serve 
our country with a full measure 
of devotion, and deserve the sym- 
pathy and encouragement of their 
fellow-citizens in their efforts to 
ameliorate their hardships. Father 
Justin, S. A., in this article, points 
out an ideal way for our Catholic 
people to fulfill an obligation of 
citizenship and charity which will 
bear rich fruit in spiritual and 
temporal gains for God and 
country. 











mean the difference between frugal- 
ity and want! 


Spring may also mean that a 
service star or two will be added to 
our little flag that proudly hangs in 
the Mission Church of Christ the 
King. Even though Catholics among 
High Point’s colored population are 
still numerically ‘‘a drop in the 
bucket” they have cheerfully made 
their contribution towards the sup- 
port of our great Republic. Silently, 
but eloquently these stars bespeak 
an increasing fervor in the prayers 
of our congregation for the welfare 
of our nation’s fighting men. 


Spring in our thrift shop is a 
season of unprecedented activity. 
Easter may have lost its meaning 
for those who still grope in the 
shadows, or have been led away 
from Christ altogether, but it re- 
mains a time for an attempt at 
finery. Gay-colored dresses and 
second-hand bonnets were much in 
demand, and our supply was quickly 
exhausted. But we did not let any 
customer leave us without a little 
reminder of what Easter really 
meant, and an invitation to com- 
memorate the Resurrection with our 
little band of converts. 


Father Bernardine was pleased 
that so many of our colored Catho- 
lics were able to persuade their 
non-Catholic relatives to ‘come and 
see” with them on Easter morn. 
Most of them were attentive, sur- 
prised that white missionaries would 
be so anxious to welcome them to a 
church they had been taught to fear. 
Father Bernardine’s sermon stressed 
a story they had heard read many 
years ago, one that was contained 
in their own Bibles, the beautiful 
story of how Jesus rose again after 
He was slain. But it went on from 
there—Jesus after His triumph over 
death appeared to His Apostles and 
made them ministers of the Sacra- 
ment of Forgiveness. He breathed 
upon them, saying: “Whose sins ye 
shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them; whose sins ye shall retain, 
they are retained.” Catholic priests, 
said Father Bernardine, remain the 
dispensers of this wonderful Sacra- 
ment. 

We know that many went away 
somewhat puzzled, but we hope 
that in the souls of not a few that 
puzzlement will someday resolve 
into understanding and a willing- 
ness to believe. What has hap- 
pened so far in High Point encour- 
ages us to be optimistic about the 
spreading of the light of faith 
among the town’s colored people. 
One Catholic at first, then a tiny 
congregation consisting of two or 
three adults and half a dozen chil- 
dren. Now our Sunday attendance 
is far beyond our fondest expecta- 
tions, though only a small propor- 
tion of the City’s Negro population 
has been reached. Father Bernard- 
ine and I remain hopeful that those 
who are now being instructed will 
be blessed with an apostolic kind 
of zeal that will draw many, many 
more into the sheltering arms of 
Holy Mother Church. 

We know that our prayers for the 
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tual welfare of High Point's 
olored people have been buttressed 
the intercessions of many 

rs of THE Lamp. Their inter- 

in our work for Christ the King 

is made more than one dark day 
brightly. Every time the 

of Baptism flow upon the 

id of a neophyte, we give thank: 

iin for the prayers offered by ou: 

nds for our work. We are grate- 
f too, for their generosity. 
Through the pages of THE Lami 
our financial plight has often 
enough been told. The renting of 
our first store, the building of the 
hurch and rectory, the expenses 
onnected with that measure of 
charity towards the poor that we 
must allot from our meager in- 
come—al] these became realities 
through gifts sent us by those who 
became acquainted with our work. 
Though we are humbly conscious 
that requests of all kinds come daily 
to the attention of kindly Catholic 
souls, all of them no doubt deserv- 
ing, still, we beg a continuance of 
the charity of all as the need here 
at High Point among our poor 
colored people is really great. 

We can well say that our needs 
represent the difference between the 
winning of many souls to Christ and 
tailing to take advantage of an op- 
portunity that Christ has sent our 
way. The colored people of High 
Point are lovable souls; they had 
never before had the chance to hear 
about Catholic teachings and their 
response so far makes the future 
of the Mission Church of Christ the 
King a roseate one. But they are 
poor, desperately poor. We would 
not have the heart to ask them to 
increase the little offerings we know 
they sacrifice to make for’ Christ 
each week. We need outside help 
to care for even the ordinary 
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Father Bernardine, 8. A., and one of his little altar-servers 
at High Point, North Carolina. 


expenses of our Mission. Even so, 
we cannot rightly remain satisfied 
in maintaining our present gains 
only. To fulfill our mission we must 
do all we can for the colored people 
of High Point whose confidence we 
are winning. 


We want to make it possible for 
our colored children to get a Catho- 
lic education and to that end we are 
planning and looking forward to a 
school building and staff to be as- 
sociated with Christ the King 
Church, well knowing that when we 
realize that object the chance for 
greater strides in conversions in 
this town and county will become 
an actuality. Our school would be 
open to all colored children, and 
the example and sacrifices of the 
teachers — Catholic Sisters — will 
have an influence that should make 
great things come to pass in bring- 
ing souls to Christ. 


To erect such a school building, 
equip it properly, and provide for 
its maintenance we need your aid, 
dear reader, and that of many oth- 


ers. We want it to be a memorial to 
those who have fought and died in 
this war in defense of those things 
which we as Americans cherish. 
Such a memorial would be a finer 
thing than other monuments might 
be, tor it would continue to pro- 
claim for years to come the basic 
truths for which our heroes died. 
We do not hesitate to ask NOW your 
cooperation in this project, rather 
than wait until after the war is over. 
Now! Your charity will be out- 
matched by God’s own generous 
reward in time and in eternity. 
We have hope, we have confi- 
dence that our plea for your aid 
will reach your heart. And even if 
you cannot spare a donation for our 
work at this time, we ask that you 
continue to send us gifts of 
used clothing, shoes and toys. They 
remain an important part of our 
instruments in spreading the Gospei 
message of Christ among the 
colored. Send your donations ad- 
dressed: Father Bernardine, S.A., 
Box 1608, High Point, North Caro- 
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The Medallion 


USTINE hurried across the long 

bridge, adjusting her fur collar 

more comfortably against the 
April mist. She was thinking ex- 
pectantly of the cosy apartment 
awaiting her. 

Many evenings she had left the 
office with similar anticipations, but 
never before with such jubilancy. 
Max was coming to dinner. She 
knew from his recent hints that 
tonight he meant to ask her to 
marry him. She knew with equal 
certainty that she would accept him. 

At the end of the bridge, a mist- 
damp figure rose from the wide 
stone seat. “Hullo, Justy.” 

“Hello, Spud.” Oh, why must he 
be here tonight! 

“You're late, Justy.” 

“T had to work overtime. You 
should not have waited.” 

“Did you bring me anythin’?” 

Mechanically she reached into 
her purse for the inevitable candy 
bar. His grimy fingers closed 
around it greedily. 

“T have somethin’ for you this 
time,” he announced happily. 

“You have?” Justine wanted 
desperately to move on, but she 
could not be short with the child. 

“Shut your eyes ’n hold out your 
hand.” “ 

She did so, inwardly shuddering 
lest it be a clammy little denizen 
of the river. 

“Now look!” 

“Oh, Spud!” On her gloved 
palm lay a small medallion, framed 
in jewels that sparkled in the wet 
arc light like an oval of stars. 
“Where did you get this?” 

“T found it by the river. You 
c’n have it.” 

It dawned upon Justine that here 
was a gift of tremendous value, the 
responsibility for which could not 
be lightly assumed. 

“See here, Spud,” she patted his 
cold cheek. “I’m in a dreadful 
rush. May I take this home and 


examine it? Then tomorrow I'll 
tell you what I think of it.” 

“Sure.” 

“Good night, Spud.” She has- 
tened on, her thoughts revolving 
like a whirlwind. 

Fortunately, Max too was de- 
layed. He arrived like a fresh 
blast of wind just as she was 
setting the steaming dishes in place. 

“Hi, chum!” He spun his hat ac- 
curately to the radio, dropping his 
overcoat familiarly on the sofa. 
“When do we eat?” 

“Now!” she cried gaily. “Come 
and get it.” 

He rubbed his big hands briskly. 
“Ah, but that roast smells good! 
How did you do it?” 

“I did it this morning before I 
went to the office. Besides, I’m a 
champion can-opener.” 

“Speaking of can-openers re- 
minds me...” he was off into one 
of the droll stories he frequently 
encountered on his sales route. He 
often teased her when they made 
her blush. 

Disregarding her protests after- 
ward, he insisted upon helping her 
with the dishes. “I'll have to be 
broken in on this job sometime, you 
know,” he declared breezily. ‘‘My 
bachelor days are about over. Or 
have you heard?” 

“T haven’t heard.” She thrilled 
with delight. 

“Then go powder your nose, my 
dear. An important discussion is 
brewing.” 

She flew to obey him. Opening 
her purse, not her compact but the 
medallion slid into view. Its flaw- 
less beauty for the moment recalled 
her. 

“Max, look at this.” 

He came whistling into the living 
room to peer over her blonde hair. 

“Gad, my girl! Have you been 
shoplifting ?” 

“Don't be ridiculous. It was a 
present.” 


By Delight Cronin 


“Since when have millionaires 
been giving you sparklers?” 

“Tt was no millionaire. Remem- 
ber the youngster who waded into 
the river a few weeks ago to rescue 
my hat?” 

“The one who holds you up every 
night for candy?” 
She nodded. 
along the river.” 


“He found this 


“Justine.” Max was scrutinizing 
the exquisite stones in the golden 
glow of the floor lamp. “This has 
never been near the river. The 
lady’s picture is as bright as if it 
had come from the jeweler’s. The 
kid must have lifted it somewhere.” 


“Oh, no!” Justine was loyal. “I’m 
sure Spud wouldn’t steal.” 

“What makes you think so?” de- 
manded Max. “How much do you 


know of him except for these 
nightly meetings ?” 

“Nothing,” she conceded reluc- 
tantly. 

“There you are!” he triumphed. 
“‘Justy, this is stolen goods. Here’s 
what we'll do. You string the kid 
along with more candy, telling him 
this ornament is worthless. I have 
a friend on the road through whom 
I can sell these diamonds separately. 
We'll have a nice nest-egg to begin 
our married life.” 

Something within Justine turned 
to ice. “Max, you said this is prob- 
ably stolen goods.” 

“T did.” 

“Then it isn’t ours to dispose of.” 

“It’s ours by right of possession.” 

“No, we must endeavor to contact 
the owner.” 

“And how do you suggest we 
start?” His tone was slightly sar- 
castic as he admired the counte- 
nance on the miniature. ‘She’s 
pretty, but she doesn’t have a tele- 
phone number.” 

“We can advertise.” 

“And have every professional 
crook in the country attempting 
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jentification ? Too complicated, my 
lear 

Resolutely Justine held out her 
hand. ‘Give it back to me.” 

He did not stir. 

‘Give it to me!” She spoke with 
juiet authority acquired from her 
ive years’ supervision of sixty of- 

» girls. 

Shrugging his broad shoulders, 
» surrendered it. “Very well, but 

areful what you do with it. 
I'm in on this, too.” 

She steadily regarded him with 

» inscrutable eyes of a Sphinx. 

Max picked up his coat, finger- 
ing his hat uncertainly. “I'll be in 
town again in four days,” he said, 
and I'll expect to find this lady 
till here.” He indicated the medal- 

She stood motionless as the door 
slammed behind him. 

* a * * 


“What has happened?” she 
thought dully, as one recovering 
trom a deep shock. “What has 
happened to Max and me?” 

The cool, hard touch of the 
medallion in her hand brought her 
to her senses. This was the thing 
that had come between her and 
Max. Bitterly she clenched it as 
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"So you are Spud,” he said kindly. 


if to crush it. A concealed spring 
must have leaped to the pressure, 
for the dazzling lid snapped open. 
Startled, she saw revealed a tiny 
receptacle in which nestled two 
metal articles on a faintly etched 
inscription: “To my wife Virginia.” 
Tumbling out the objects, she found 
them to be fraternity keys, bear- 
ing the insignia of the State Uni- 
versity. One carried the name 
“G, Sumpter’ and a date fifteen 
years before. 

She consulted the city directory 
at the office the next morning, but 
the name Sumpter did not appear. 
She then wrote a note to the Uni- 
versity, describing only the frater- 
nity keys, adding: “Can you give 
me Mr. Sumpter’s last known ad- 
dress ?” 

She did not immediately place 


the letter in the outgoing mail. “I 
had better be sure I have the right 
to do this,” she reflected. 

That evening, Spud contentedly 
pocketed his candy bar. “Do you 
like the shiny thing, Justy ?” 

She drew him down beside her 
on the stone seat. “Spud, it’s the 
loveliest gift I ever had, but I can’t 
keep it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it belongs to a Mr. 
Sumpter. His name is inside it.” 

“Who’s he?” 

“I don’t know, dear, but I’ve 
written a letter about it. I’m sure 
we'll hear in a few days. And, 
Spud,” she hesitated, “‘you did find 
it by the river, didn’t you?” 

He looked at her reproachfully. 
“Justy, I never stole nuthin’ in my 
life, if that’s what you mean.” 
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Contritely her arm _ tightened 
about his thin, ill-clad body. He 
clung to her, burying his face in the 
furry warmth of her coat. “Justy 
please b’lieve me. You're all that 
loves me.” 

“T believe you, Spud,” she com- 
forted him. ‘But we must try to 
get it back to Mr. Sumpter. We 
can’t keep what doesn’t belong to 
us.” 

He lifted hopeful brown eyes. 
“S’pose we can’t find him?” 

“We'll see about that later,” she 
promised. “Let’s go put my letter 
into the corner mailbox. You drop 
it in, for luck.” 

She went home that evening with 
a more cheerful mind. Spud had 
not been difficult to manage. It re- 
mained only to placate the usually 
genial Max. 


On the fourth evening, his gusty 
rap sounded at her door. She flung 
it open in glad welcome. 

“How’s my girl?” 

“Fine, Max. Come in.” 


“How are both my girls?” he 
insinuated pleasantly. 


A chill swept through Justine. 
“Here we go again,” she thought. 
He followed her coaxingly to the 
fireplace. 

“She is still with us?” 

Her voice was level. “The medal- 
lion is safely in the office vault.” 

He was good humored once more. 
“Justy, I talked to that fellow on 
the road. He is willing to handle 
the sparklers for us on a percent- 
age basis, if you have concluded 
to be sensible.” 

“IT have decided,” said Justy 
icily, “to deliver it to its rightful 
owner. His name is in the case.” 

There was a minute of tense 
silence. “And who might he be?” 
She knew he was acutely disap- 
pointed. 

“A Mr. Sumpter, formerly of the 
State University. I have written 
there for a forwarding address.” 

Max paced the floor, barely con- 
trolling a stormy outburst. Sud- 
denly he wheeled. ‘What if they 
don’t know where he is?” 

“In such event, the proceeds from 
the sale of it to a reliable jeweler 
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will go to Spud, who found it.” 

He still held his temper. ‘‘Grant- 
ing that you locate him, no doubt 
he'll offer a fat reward. You might 
let the kid in on some of it, but it 
could just as well be split three 
ways.” 

“Three persons didn’t find it,” re- 
torted Justine. ‘I don’t want to 
hear anything further about it.” 

Max coolly reached for his hat. 
“Justine, you're a little fool. You're 
letting a tidy fortune go down the 
drain because of your Puritan prin- 
ciples. Hanged if I don’t believe 
I’ve been courting your grand- 
mother.” 

“Please go,” she said chokingly. 


Days crawled along the calendar, 
glorifying the late spring, but bring- 
ing no word from Max or the elu- 
sive Sumpter. Even the University 
failed to accord her the courtesy of 
an acknowledgment. 

Then, one afternoon, wearily sort- 
ing the office mail, she came upon 
an envelope with her name. It was 
postmarked five states away. 
Speedily she opened it to the signa- 
ture. Gregory Sumpter! Witn 
quickened pulse she turned to the 
beginning. 

“Dear Miss Cheves,” she read, 
“Your letter was promptly passed 
on to me by the University, but due 
to my absence from the city it has 
only now reached me. I am happy 
to learn that you have found my 
long-lost keys. Can it be that with 
them was an old-fashioned medal- 
lion? I shall be immensely inter- 
ested in knowing how they came 
into your possession. If you will 
forward them to me I will send you 
a substantial check. Sincerely.” 

A few weeks ago, the missive 
would have filled her with expect- 
ancy. But now, realization that the 
affair had apparently cost her Max’s 
friendship greatly lessened her 
pleasure. 

“Oh, Spud,” she breathed whimsi- 
cally, “if you had just let my hat 
go on down the river that day.” 

But she had no time to waste in 
wistful remembrance. She placed 
the medallion in the mail that after- 
noon and replied to the letter, ex- 


plaining briefly how she had 
come its temporary custodian. 


be- 


“If you really wish to send a 
check,” she wrote, “it should go 
to...” she stopped. It occurred 
to her that she did not know Spud’s 
last name. ‘For that matter,” she 
mused, “I don’t even know his first 
one.” 

“As I discover,” she finished, 
“that I do not know the boy’s name, 
other than Spud, I will see to it that 
he receives any reward you 
him to have.” 

She left the office that eveni: 
with a satisfied conscience, but a 
poignant awareness of 
loss. 

At the end of the bridge Max 
loomed out of the twilight. 

“Surprise!” He laughed at her 
joyous start. “I gave Spud a box 
of candy to let me wait for you 
tonight.” 

He fell in step beside her, 
ing her arm carelessly in his 
Her whole being tingled 
ecstasy. This was so like the 
radely Max of old. 

“Justy,” he said sobering, ‘I've 
been bull-headed about the medal- 
lion. I don’t suppose I dare ask 
your forgiveness.” 

“You might try.” She could not 
keep the bliss from her voice. They 
sauntered in tranquil silence. 

“You haven’t heard from that 
fellow, have you, Justy?” he asked 
presently. 

For answer, she drew Sumpter’s 
letter from her purse. He read it, 
frowning as he handed it back. 
“Guess that’s that.” 

They walked on, 
apart. 

“IT know you don’t want anything 
more said about it.” He was apolo- 
getic. “But that ‘substantial check’ 
Sumpter mentions might be really 
substantial.” 

She met his glance penetratingly, 
mentally seeing him again in that 
strange new light. 

“Oh, forget it,” he said hastily. 
“T didn’t mean anything.” 

They paused at the apartment 
house. 

“Justy.” 
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Now that you’ve settled this 
» your own way, do we begin where 
eft off before this came up?” 
ler distressed heart gave her no 


I'm asking you to marry me, 


Max, I... I have a feeling that 
settled yet. Suppose we 
bout it... afterward.” 
Very well.” Max moved abruptly 
from her side. “After you've laid 
» reward in Spud’s dirty little 
uw, call me up and tell me that 
e ghost of this thing will never 
ome between us again.” 
With an odd pang she watched 
aim stride into the semi-darkness, 
but she did not call him back. 


A few days later, the company’s 
receptionist rang Justy’s office. “A 
Mr. Sumpter to see you.” 

I'll be right down,” gasped Justy. 
As she entered the lobby, a man 
ame forward. She had a swift 
mpression of sturdy build and en- 
gaging personality. She liked the 
firm, hard grip of his hand. 

Miss Cheves? I am Gregory 
Sumpter. Permit me to thank you 

t your trouble in returning my 
jewels.” 

It was no trouble.” 
herself for flushing. 

His courteous smile widened at 
ner delicate confusion. 

‘I understand,” he continued, 
“that I am also indebted to a lad 
named Spud. Where can I find 
him?” 

‘I don’t know where he lives,” 
said Justy, “but he waits for me on 
the bridge every evening.” 

“Then may I walk across the 
bridge with you tonight and meet 
him?” Suppressed eagerness was 
in his attitude. 

‘Surely. We close in an hour. 
Do you mind waiting here?” 

“Not at all. But first, may I de- 
tain you for a few minutes longer, 
to ask why he gave you the 
jewels ?” 

_ “You may. Shall we sit down?” 
Seeing that she had an attentive 
ustener, Justy went fully into the 
episode of the hat and the candy 


dats, culminating in the mysterious 


Justy hated 


appearance of the gems. 
omitted only reference to Max. 

He interrupted with one or two 
questions, and nodded approvingly 
several times during the narrative. 

When she rejoined him within 
the hour, she was outwardly self- 
possessed, but her temples were 
throbbing with unexplained excite- 
ment. 

Spud, at his usual post, dubiously 
eyed her tall companion. But Justy 
drew the child to her side. 

“Mr. Sumpter, this is the boy-who 
found your medallion.” 

Bending, Sumpter took the small 
hand in his own. “So you are 
Spud,” he said kindly. ‘Well, now, 
perhaps you'll tell me how you 
really got hold of it.” 

Justy looked at Sumpter in sharp 
surprise. 

“You didn’t find it by the river, 
did you, Spud?” 

Spud hung his dark head. “‘N-no,” 
he admitted. “I didn’t.” 

“Spud!” exclaimed Justy, deeply 
concerned. 

Sumpter motioned her not to 
interrupt, without removing his gaze 
from the boy’s face. 

“Don’t be afraid, Spud,” he 
urged. ‘Tell me exactly where you 
got it.” 

“It was Aunt Lily’s.” The words 
were almost inaudible. ‘When she 
died, I hid the shiny thing . . . for 
Justy. Then I thought maybe she 
wouldn’t understand about Aunt 
Lily, so I put it in a box ’n laid it 
by the river, so’s I could say I found 
it there. It was no lie I told, sir.” 
He raised his tear-stained face 
pleadingly. 

“It’s all right, Spud.” Sumpter 
turned to Justy. He seemed strongly 
agitated. “Miss Cheves, I am go- 
ing home with the child and get to 
the bottom of this. I shall see you 
again before I leave the city.” 

But as she watched them trudge 
away together, she sensed instinc- 
tively that another phase of her life 
had vanished. She felt it more 
surely when Spud failed her at the 
bridge the following evening. 

A challenge rang in her memory: 
“Call me up when the ghost of this 
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thing is no more.’ But the veil had 
been torn from her eyes. She could 
not force herself to call Max. 

That night, quick footsteps raced 
up her stairs. She opened the door, 
and Spud hurled himself into her 
arms. 

“Justy, look at me! 
New shoes! I’m new all over!” 

Laughingly she freed herself 
from the excited clutch. ‘Why, 
Spud, I hardly know you.” 

“'N, Justy, last night I slept in a 
big hotel, ’n I’ve been to the circus, 
’n I’m so tired!” 

“May I come in?” 

She looked up, aglow with pleas- 
ure, as Sumpter smilingly crossed 
the threshold. 

“Miss Cheves, will you park this 
sleepy chap somewhere for forty 
winks, while you and I talk?” 

“Of course. Would you like a 
nap, Spud?” 

“You bet! I didn’t know a feller 
could get so tired!” 

Willingly the child followed her 
into the bedroom, permitting her to 
establish him snugly on the soft 
coverlet, where he fell asleep almost 
instantly. 

Sumpter was standing restlessly 
by the fireplace when she returned 
to her chair. 

“Miss Cheves,” he said earnestly, 
“you cannot realize the happiness 
you have given me by restoring the 
medallion.” 

“I can understand that it cer- 
tainly means something to you,” 
she responded. 

“Were you not at first tempted to 
retain it for yourself?” he asked 
curiously. ‘It must have cost you 
considerable effort to relinquish it.” 
shook her head. 
What it had cost her in human 
values could be of little conse- 
quence to him. He was watching 
her intently. 

“I do not wish to startle you,” he 
said. “Even the boy has not yet 
been told, but .. . Spud is my son 
Gregg.” 

In sheer amazement she did not 
speak, and he continued swiftly. 
“Spud’s mother left me when he 
was a year old, before I could clear 
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myself of an atrocious charge 
brought against me by enemies. 
She fled with our baby, not wishing 
to become involved, although, thank 
God, I was able to prove my inno- 
cence. I tried vainly to find them.” 

There was a slight contraction in 
his throat. 


“Eventually I heard that she had 
died within a year. With her at 
her death was a former servant 
whom the boy came to know as 
Aunt Lily. The latter could be 
depended upon to keep him from 
me. Lily took him to her own rela- 
tives, with whom both lived until 
her death six weeks ago. I learned 
of this only last night. Her family 
had not known the child’s identity, 
but I knew ... I knew when I saw 
him on the bridge.” 

He concluded huskily. “Until 
your letter came, all I knew was 
that Virginia was dead. I scarcely 
dared hope that you had found the 
medallion also, which had been in 
her possession, and that it might 
lead me to my son. Now you 
understand why I owe you a debt 
I cannot possibly repay.” 


He was very close to her now, his 
fine eyes looking down at her with 
gentle kindliness. 

“However,” he added, “my execu- 
tive duties often bring me to this 
vicinity. May I visit you when I 
am near?” 

“T shall be delighted.” Again her 
heart was thumping with that odd 
excitement. 

She became aware of scintillating 
flashes of light in his hand, and 
realized that he had drawn the 
medallion from his pocket, to hold 
it caressingly. 

“The jewels need polishing after 
their travels,” he said. “Too, the 
inscription is a bit worn. I fear it 
will have to be re-cut . . . possibly 
even revised.” 

Her eyes met his with soul- 
searching inquiry, and what she 
saw in the friendly depths filled her 
with sudden pleasing warmth. Both 
turned instinctively to the medal- 
lion, shining like a multi-colored 
rainbow of promise for a future of 
undreamed happiness ahead. 
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Book Notes 


Books reviewed below can be ordered through our Graymoor Press. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


THE REED OF GOD By Caryll 
Houselander New York Sheed 
ind Ward. $2.00 
Miss Houselander, author of “The 


War is the Passion,” is possessed of a 
hauntingly beautiful 
Her inter- 


spersed with meditation, reflection on 


power of word- 


painting narrations are 
the meanings of various actions in the 


conflict between right and wrong, 
“The Reed of God” 


called a life of the 


good and better. 


might be Blessed 


Virgin Mary, prepared for those who 
love her and would imitate her ex- 
ample. Written for souls who are 


called to live in the midst of the world 
and its trials and temptations, the pic- 
ture of Mary is drawn with less ac- 
centuation of her dignity and majesty 
than on her simplicity and nearness to 
us. The various actions of her hidden 
life at Nazareth, before her espousals 
and after the birth of her 
are interpreted to 


Divine Son 
how we 
might imitate her sanctity and devotion 
to God's strange and intricate designs. 


show us 


Her joys as well as her sorrows are 
poignantly portrayed. Those who chose 
this book for spiritual reading during 
the month of May, the Virgin Mary's 
own month, will be refreshed and in- 


spired x B. 
NATIONAL PATRIOTISM IN 
PAPAL TEACHING. John J. 


Wright. Westminster, Md. The New- 
man Book Shop. Price, $3.50 
This work was originally presented 
fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the doctor's degree at the 
Pontifical i 
Rome. 
The priest of the Arch 
diocese of Boston, is to be commended 
for the 


as partial 
Gregorian University in 
author, a 


with which he 


has covered his subject; for he pre- 


thoroughness 


sents an exhaustive analysis of various 
documents issued by Popes Leo XIII, 
Pius X, Benedict XV, Pius XI and 
Pius XII on the attitude of these Pon- 
tiffs and consequently the Church, with 
regard to those two questions which 
are being so widely bandied about to- 
day, namely, Nationalism and Interna- 
tionalism. Anyone this 


who reads 


study open-mindedly will be amply re- 
warded by acquiring a true knowledge 


of Papal and Ecclesiastical thought o1 
these very pertinent problems 
Dr. Wright has divided his study 


The Nature 


and Object of Patriotism; the Principal 


into three principal parts: 
Objects of Modern 
Natural 
Order 
of the 


Patriotism; and 


Patriotism and International 

A telling quotation from one 
Pontiffs is presented at the be 
ginning of each section as an epitome 
of the matter about to be 

The fact that “National 
in Papal Teaching” 


considered 
Patriotism 
was originally a 
thesis, 
One 


doctoral may deter some from 


reading it need not be awed by 


this fact for it has been written s 


that its 
can be sufficiently understood even |! 


clearly and simply contents 


those of high school age 
The publishers are to be congratu 


lated for such a work 
widely available. May this work, as the 


publishers predict, “be 


making more 
for a long time 


to come the standard work in English 


on the first of the Famous Peace 


Points.” LF 
THE FOUR GOSPELS By Dom 
John Chapman, O.S.B. New York 


Sheed and Ward 
Originally 


$1.25 
given as conferences to 
Catholic undergraduates at Cambridge, 


the Abbot 


the authenticity 


Chapman's discussions on 


and content of each 
of the Gospels are published at a propi 
tious time. Many Catholics have been 
led again to a love for the Gospels in 
This little 
better understanding of 


between the 


recent volume will 
give 


the relation 


times 
them a 
various a¢ 
counts of the Evangelists as well as a 


key to the confutation of critics. R.G 
THE RISEN SOLDIER. By Most Rev 
Francis J. Spellman New York 


Macmillan 
Archbishop 


$1.00. 
Spellman 
real purpose of the Christian soldier's 


expresses the 


Christian free- 
The Soldier 


par excellence is Jesus Christ; other 


sacrifice in a war for 


doms in this little volume 


soldiers can and do continue His work 
by serving their countries in a war that 


is just. We know that those who have 
lost their loved ones in the conflict 
will be consoled and uplifted by the 
thoughts contained in “The Risen 


Soldier”. 
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REBEL, PRIEST and PROPHET. 
nu Bell. A biography o 


NIT Phe “MeG ( 


| 


SONGS FOR SINNERS. fy Ilug! 


Kelis 
(ro 

$1.00 
EXCELLENCE IN ENGLISH. ly 
( ‘ | ( ll one ] 


Mr Hl. 


$4.00 


ROME AND THE WHITE 
HOUSE. by ‘ \ bivdat 
co ( 
( hhure il ' Cor 
ir 


$1.00 
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Books We Recommend 





LET’S HELP THE DOCTOR. |); 


Niar ret OD) | 


\\ 


$1.50 


THE DOCTOR'S WOOING. 
Charles Philli \ 1 


1 country doctor $2.00 


THE FOUR WINNERS. |} 
Kocke \ Io4 


Four Horsemer team 


$2.00 


THE STORY OF THE IRISH 
RACE. [iy Secumas MacMan 


New revised « tie \ 


‘ \ | . $3.50 
A LAD OF THE O'FRIELS. ly 
scumas MacMa \ mel 


Ireland $2.00 


CLOUDS, AIR and WIND. 1); 
re \ u rstandable 


bei, = 


\12. $3.00 


Send Orders With Remittance to: 


THE GRAYMOOR PRESS 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


WELCOME. A Romance of Ja 


ica By Isabel (¢ Clarke 
Welcome” is the name of the 
ir plantation in Jamaica, which 


‘ von the property of the 
Probyn tamily tor several genera 
Paul Probyn, the owner at 


time the story is written, ts 





guardian of his younger 
other ister, Nicky and 
le a The complicat ns of the 


plot arise from the love of the two 
rothers for Karen Adais, the 
ring planter 


$2.50 


HOUSE OF BREAD. By C. J}. 


personal excursion 

ack through the past thirteen 
ears, during which the author, a 
vert ¢t the Catho Church, 
races the cumulative etfect of the 
( ‘ la logima upon 


ral background and phi 


osophy of his yout $2.25 


A NEWMAN TREASURY. Selec 
tions trom the Prose Works of 
hn Hlenry Cardinal Newman 
Chosen and Edited by Charles I 


Harrold. . 4 ae $4.00 


WITH A MERRY HEART. A 
Treasury of Humor by Catholic 
Writers. Compiled and Edited by 


Paul J. Phelan . $3.25 


THE HOUSE ON HUMILITY 
STREET. Memorn f the North 
American College in) Rome By 


Martin W. Doherty $3.00 


CATECHISM COMES TO LIFE. 


By Reve Ste t \viward. A book 
that ll i 5 iluabl 
( 14 ta eT \ wr mn 
he or parochial school $1.00 


SONGS OF CREELABEG. Poems 
of Irish life and character by the 
well-known poet, Rev. P. J. Car 
fim: So Os Ges ieee 
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Spend a Vacation or Week-end at Graymoor 


For women who desire physical rest in a religious atmosphere amid healthgiving surround- 
ings, Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor is ideal. Busy people who cannot get away from the 
city except over Sunday are recommended to make a Saturday trip to Graymoor, and there be 
the Guests of the Sisters of the Atonement in Our Lady’s Hostel for twenty-four hours, returning 
to their homes either Sunday evening, or early Monday morning. The nearest railroad station is 
Peekskill, on the New York Central lines. Ten minutes by taxi brings the guests to the Hostel. 
For reservations apply to: Sr. M. Francis, S. A., Our Lady’s Hostel, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





GRAYMOOR TABERNACLE 
GUILD 


The work of the Franciscan Sisters of the 
Atonement in the making of Gothic Altar Vest- 
ments and other requisites for the clergy has met 
with wide acclaim. 

Relatives and friends of young seminarians 
looking forward to ordination to the Priesthood 
in the near future can add to their joy by a gift 
of any of the following: 

Preaching Stole, all colors $5.00 to $15.00 
Confession Stole 3.00 ” 10.00 
Burse and Stole Sets 5.00 ” 15.00 
Benediction Burse, Stole 

and Veil 15.00 50.00 
Copes 35.00 100.00 
Gothic Vestments 30.00 100.00 


Address: 
THE SISTERS OF THE ATONEMENT 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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